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Ww hen poor Tom Hood was aie, he ‘eould not 
resist the temptation to say to a melancholy clergy- 
man who visited him, “My dear sir—I hope your 
religion —hasn’t disagreed with you!” How many 
people there are whose religion might be justly 
criticised from this same standpoint. The man who 
then lay dying was perhaps a better Christian than 
the dyspeptic who met this strange rebuke. 


An ingenious writer has made a good point at the 
expense of those whose advice is better than their 
practice, by comparing them to the wood-pigeon, 
which cries, “ Do, do, do,” all day, but never does 
anything itself. The value of good advice, to the 
hearer, does not always depend upon the character 
or performance of the speaker, but this fact hardly 
excuses the volunteer counselor for being stone-deaf 
to the wisdom which he dins into the ears of others, 
nor does it promote the speedy acceptance of his 
suggestions. After all, people not unreasonably 
expect a guide to be somewhat familiar with the 

ground over which he professes to lead others. 


When the lesson which contained Christ’s rebuke 
of the Pharisees was recently under consideration 
the pastor of a down-town church in New York re- 


the lesson might be made quite practical in that 
locality by a slight transposition of words: “Woe 
unto you, Pharisees! for ye love the seats in the upper- 
most synagogues.” The general tendency to seek 
church homes which afford opportunities for personal 
ease and comfort, rather than for practical usefulness, 


is @ great and growing evil in large‘ cities, and not | 


caleaei in pd ig towns. We trust that few occu- 
pants of seats in up-town churches deserve to have 
the woe pronounced upon them; but it is well for 
every disciple of Christ to see to it that he turns not 
away from the field of Christian work which God 
would have him enter, lest in seeking that “ upper- 
most synagogue” he harbors the same spirit of sel- 
fishness which Christ condemned in the Pharisees. 


It is well to keep steadily in view the spiritual 
meaning of the great facts of Christian history. We 
speculate much about them; we try to determine 
their relation to Christian philosophy ; we are not 
so apt to inquire what their relation may be to our 
own personal experience. The death of Christ is a 
fruitful tupic of theological inquiry, but much is said 
in the New Testament about being crucified with 
Christ—about dying with Christ. What does this 
mean? The resurrection of the Lord is a great 
theme of controversy and of imaginative inquiry, 
but what, does Paul refer to when he asserts, again 
and again, that we are risen with Christ? The death 
and the resurrection of Christ,in the New Testament 
view, are not only facts of history; they enter, as 
living forces, into Christian character. We are not 
only supposed to understand them, we are repre- 
sented as experiencing them. And since these truths 
are so largely experimental, it is not likely that any 
one will understand them rightly, until he approaches 
them from the side of experience. The deepest mean- 
ing of these great facts is not historical nor meta- 
physical, but moral; and this is the meaning that we 
must be careful not to miss. 


A thoughtful English writer, in a posthumous 
volume which has lately appeared, ascribes a good 
share of Mr. Gladstone’s energy to the fact that he 
was born in Lancashire, a region which, the writer 
goes on to say, is very like America, though “the 
excessive energy natural to half-educated men who 
have but a single pursuit cannot, indeed, in any part 
of England, produce the monstrous results which it 
occasionally produces in the United States; it is 
kept in check by public opinion, by the close vicinity 
of an educated world.” But atter all, would Mr. 
Gladstone have achieved more if he had been half 
educated, or had been removed from the overshadow- 
ing influence of public opinion and the vicinity of 
an educated world ? Ignorance and ignorant sur- 
roundings never create, or favor, genuine success ; 
and here in America, as well as in the older society 
of Europe, the successful work of the world has been 
done by the men who have been desperately in 
earnest, and who have best recognized the necessity 
of making the utmost of all their powers. This old 
fallacy that ignorant zeal is better than wise courage, 
has been almost outgrown in the most primitive com- 





, | munities of America; but that it is still to be watched 








/and refuted is shown by its reappearance in the 


marked, in his teachers’ meeting, that one portion of | pages of one of England’s most careful students of 


social economy. 


Had he made any inquiries among 
our “ half-educated ”” men of mark, he would have 
been told that their success was won in spite of their 
disadvantages, not in consequence of them. 

Nearly every community, and nearly every family, 
counts among its members some one who is, or who is 


| proper thing to set before us. 
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supposed to. be, a “genius,” He hee brilliant 

thoughts ; he does with ease that which costs others 

long and often fruitless toil; and he sees before him 

a bright series of triumphs in his chosen walk of life. 

Too often this: possession of genius is imaginary, and 

the reputed poet or artist slowly falls to his proper 

place in some humdrum task of life. There is a 

certain sadness in this failure, but it is trifling in 

comparison with the misery wrought upon real genius 
by the assumption that it is somehow absolved from, 
the ordinary morality enjoined upon mankind in 

general. He possessed genius; and so he drank, or 

neglected to pay his debts, or was cruel to his wife, 

or gave himself up to impurity; and thus his genius 
fell into degradation, and all its blessing became a 
bane to the man and to his world. “ At best, genius 
is only a spiritual temperament in man,” says a re- 
cent writer, who certainly cannot be charged with 
harrowness in interpreting the ethical code,“ and, 
therefore, although it serves as an éxcellent basis for 
spiritual character, should never be confounded with 
it. The genius is God’s spoiled child upon earth ; 
woe be unto him if he look upon that indtilgence 
as consecrating him for the skies as well! .. . . Hence 
it is that while the genius cuts such a lustrous figure 
in the eyes of men, and wins oftentimes so loud a 
renown, we yet know many a nameless person whom 
we value more than a raft of genii, because we con- 
fide without stint in their living truth, their, infinite 
rectitude of heart and understanding.” After all, 
the Bible has no word of promise for genius, save as 
it adds to itself that which the poorest intellect may 
share. 





CHRIST THE KEY. 


It is by no means an uncommon mistake to sup- 
pose that thought on deep subjects is necessarily 
religious thought ; that meditation on the mysteries 
of existence is synonymous with spiritual culture ; 
and that solemn consideration of the “problems of 
the infinite’”’ will of itself promote, or create, the 
soul’s health. To think of the “great unknown” is 
too often regarded as a salutary act which will. bring 
its own reward; and to set before one’s mind the 
height and depth of thought and experience is ex- 
pected to bring all the good which religion has to 
bestow. 

In point of fact, no mistake could more seriously 
imperil the would-be reverent mind ; for it is a mis- 
take which is all the more dangerous because it comes 
in the insidious form of philosophical, and even de- 
vout, consideration of the deeper things of life. It 
is not heedless, nor flippant, nor worldly, nor mate- 
rialistic ; it is the turning of the eye away from the 
near and the perishing to the far and the enduring. 
And yet it is not the soul’s salvation, and may be the 
very means of putting that salvation out of sight and 
out of acceptance. Something more is needed than 
to erect, in our hearts, altars “to the Unknown God.” 
The Duke of Argyll, in the able series of papers 
which he is now contributing to a London review, 
clearly shows that “ the Infinite,” the phrase. now so 
often employed to express the object of religious 
thought and feeling, is by no means the only or the 
“*The Infinite,’ ” 
says he, “is a pure and bare abstraction, which may 
or may not include the one only object of religious 
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consciousness and thought. An Infinite Being, if 
that be the meaning of ‘the Infinite,’ is indeed the 
highest and most perfect object of religion. But an 
infinite space is no object of religious feeling. An 
infinite number of material units is no object of relig- 
ious thought, Infinite time is no object of religious 
thought. On the other hand, infinite power not only 
may be, but must be, an object of religious contém- 
plation in proportion as it is connected with the idea 


of power in a living will. - Infinite goodness must be 


THe BUS ee ee 


righteousness, in desire,” says George Macdonald, 
“no death can touch us, for we are life; and the gar- 
ments of immortality, the endless length of days 
which is but the mere shadow of the eternal, follows 
as a simple necessity. . . . Without this inmost 
knowledge of him, this oneness with him, we havé no 
life in us; for it ts life, and that for the sake,of which 
all this outward show of things, and our troubled 
condition in the midst of them, exists,” 

When Heine was dying, he exclaimed: “I am 


the object of religious thought and emotion, because | compelled to die without the assistance of our Lord 


in its very nature this conception involves that of a| Jesus Christ.” 


Personal Being. But if all this is what is intended 
by ‘the Infinite,’ then it would be best to say so plainly. 
The only use of the phrase, as the one selected to in- 
dicate the object of religion, is that it may be under- 
stood in a sense that is kept out of sight... . If it 
be understood as only applying to the impossibility 
under which we find ourselves of grasping anything 
which is limitless,—of counting an infinite number or 
units, of traversing, even in thought, an‘infinite space, 
of living out an infinite time,—then ‘the Infinite’ 
does not contain the one essential element which con- 
stitutes religion.” And thus it often proves that 
‘t deep thoughts” lead one to selfishness, and conceit, 
and downright infidelity ; for men come to speak of 
“the Infinite” because they are unwilling to say God ; 
“the mystery of the universe,” not the guiding hand 
of Providence ; “ the power that makes for righteous- 
ness,” not the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; the 
“unknown land” or the “ mystery of the hereafter,” 
not heaven, hell, and the day of judgment. 

There is one key, and one only, which can unlock 
this mystery, can illuminate the studies of our minds, 
and can make our meditations on infinite subjects a 
means of guidance and security, rather than of self- 
wisdom and stumbling uncertainty. It is the life of 
Christ;'a life which, in the eloquent words of a 
recent writer, “is the sole illumination of the dark 
mystery of existence, without which human life is an 
unmeaning comedy or mysterious tragedy, death a 
horrible catastrophe, eternity a blank.” Those who 
do not look upon that life for explanation of the 
unknown are still in darkness and helplessness, no 
matter how reverently they philosophize, and how 
learnedly they frame new words to express the pro- 
fundity of their meditations. When we perceive, and 
accept, and return the love which Christ bore for us, 
we understand all, but not before. When we follow 
Christ’s bidding, we find that his service is perfect 
freedom ; that his yoke is easy and his burden light. 
When we learn that the self-sacrifice of Christian 
love is the glory of earthly life and the fore-vision of 
the existence to come, we can say with the poet, 





“ Life is love, and love is eternity.” 

George Herbert, in one of his quaint conceits, tells 
how God gave man strength, beauty, wisdom, honor, 
and pleasure, all save rest; for, having no rest, he 
must perforce turn whither true rest alone is found: 

“Let him be rich and weary; that at least 
If goodness lead him not; yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast.” 


It is when we are weary, of earthly wisdom and 
earthly joy that we may turn toward heaven if we 
will; so long as we trust in our deep speculations we 
are helpless and comfortless, Dr. R. 8S. Storrs thus 
aniplifies Herbert’s idea: “We do not get our best 
vision of heaven, we do not feel ourselves surrounded, 
as the apostles did, by a great cloud of’ witnesses, 
when we simply hear or read some good book, or 
meet in the church to listen to discourses and to ex- 
change pleasant salutations. No, it was the martyr 
who saw the heavens open and the Son of God stand- 
ing on the right hand of God. It is when we have 
borne submissively some dreadful sorrow that we see 


the golden ladder reaching upward, as did Perpetua |. has, in some eyes, a certain respectability. 





Sut none of us need so die, or 80 live. 
If we try to contrive our own salvation, by peering 
into the mere shadow of the eternal, forgetting that 
for the sake'of which all else exists, we shall not be 
able to attain to salvation, because we are not look- 
ing for the Lord. But if we turn to him by whom 
all things—the infinite as well as the finite—were 
made, and. who for us men, and for our salvation, 
came down from heaven, all the mystery shall be 
made plain, as by no weary pondering before book, 
or starlit space, or open grave. Then, for us, the 
infinite shall be no mere abstraction, but the measure 
of our own possibilities of love and service, given to 


us by Christ the Lord. 


DISSIPATION IN READING. 


While many people do not read enough, there 
undoubtedly are many others, whose reading is down- 
right dissipation. This may not always be as to 
quantity, nor always as*to quality. It may be either 
or both. While here and there we find an omnivo- 
rous reader like Macaulay, able to assimilate the most 
amazing numbers of books, taking an author’s sense, 
as it were, through the pores of the skin, and without 
danger of intellectual dyspepsia, absorbing poetry, 
history, metaphysics, and fiction to an unlimited 
extent, such a reader is indeed only here and there. 
He is a sort of gigantic obelisk as compared to ordi- 
nary steeples,—a thing set apart and peculiar, and by 
no means to be regarded as ‘a standard by other mor- 
tals. What is sport to him would be death to them. 
The average person cannot overread without peril 
of mental plethora, any more than he can overfeed 
with impunity. Literary dissipation is as weakening 
in its effects as dissipation of any other kind. 

Temptations to indulge the appetite for reading to 
an unwise extent are not wanting in these days. To 
say nothing of the magazines with their varied 
attractions of beautiful illustrations and vivacious 
descriptions, by: which one, sitting in his library, may 
visit the ends of the earth, there are the papers, daily 
and weekly, and there are books falling from the 
press like leaves from the trees in the autumn. ‘The 
marvelous cheapness of many excellent publications 
places them within the reach of everybody. And, 
not content with following some one track to its 
legitimate end, we are all ambitious to go everywhere 
and see everything. The latest poem is elbowed out 
of place by the last biography. Gossiping reminis- 
cences ; diplomatic unfoldings, plots, and plans from 
the long-veiled, profound abyss of the past ; deft dove- 
tailings of science and art ; criticisms, piquant, pic- 
turesque and slashing, with a perfect flood of fiction, 
—allure us from all sides. We may, like the mariners 
of old, stuff our ears, and refuse to hear the songs of 
the sirens ; or we may, thinking it the part of discre- 
tion, determine to hear as much as we please, and be 
deaf to the rest. But, to drop a figure before it 
grows embarrassing, he who dallies with the tempta- 
tion to dissipate in literature is lost. The habit of 
irresponsible and ill-chosen reading is a habit fatal 
to mental discipline and real culture. Unthinking 
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to impressions, when the facile memary Iets slip 
what it receives as fast as it is claimed by something 
new, when the desire for what pleasessclamors down 
and paralyzes the desire for what instructs, then the 
dissipation of reading is doing its work. Reading 
for aniusément ‘and reading for study are separate 
performances. ‘There are thousands of book-loving 
young peoplein the land, whose sole definition of a 
book is that it is a story, which gives them diversion, 
without taxing their powers of thought. The circu- 
lating libraries of the great cities are witnesses to 
this fact. The latest popular novel is taken from 
their shelyes with eagerness, while the standard 
works, unless sought by specialists or by the trained 
few who know how to read for profit, remain in un- 
worn binding in their niches, 

To take an example which is easily verified: How 
many of our boys and girls, even of those who are 
pursuing courses in our highest schools, know much 
of general literature, outside the anthologies pre- 
scribed by their teachers, and provided for in the 
curriculum of their colleges? Are not Milton, Dante, 
Wordsworth names, with a nimbus of glory, indeed, 
but merely names, to numbers of our best educated 
people? The rapid, sketchy, superficial way of read- 
ing which is common, has made solid scholarly at- 
tainment far rarer than it should be in a land of 
general intelligence. 

We have never been greatly in favor of rigidly 
marked and predestined courses of reading, unless 
they who’ undertake them have the will to carry 
them out, and the judgment to allow themselves a 
margin for profitable excursions beyond their con- 
fines. Mrs. Browning, in Aurora Leigh, says, with 
a truth which is self-evident, 

“. . . We get no good, 
By being ungenerous even to a book, 
And calculating profits,—so much help 
By so much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth— 
’Tis then we get the right good from a book.” 

The culture which is resultant from special cram- 
ming, without antecedent training, or happy asso- 
ciations, is not seldom one-sided and angular. It is 
the culture of poor Mr. Bradley Headstone, who 
appears on Dickens’s page in such mortifying contrast 
with the elegant young gentlemen whose social ease 
is his defiance and despair. 

While not feeling much trust in inelastic reading 
for duty’s sake only, however, we confess that it is, in 
our view, far superior to the fly-from-flower-to-flower 
style of some literary bees, who gather small store of 
honey in their touch-and-go method. The great for- 
mative books of the world are few, and they are, 
alas! lightly thrust aside by those who dip into 
everything, and never know what real thirst is, nor 
the delight of satisfying it at a sparkling spring. 
We have seen a bright girl standing in the centre of 
a room filled with books, aimlessly gazing here on 
the classical authors, and there at the poets, and 
then, with a plaintive sigh, bemoaning her evil fate 
that there was nothing in the house to read. Because 
the pity of it was that her taste had become thor- 
oughly vitiated, and her early dissipation had left in 
her a morbid craving for sensational and stimulating 
fare, and for no other. To such a one Jane Austen 
would be monotonous, and George, Eliot incompre- 
hensible. 

The remedy for dissipation in reading is, first, 
abstinence till the point of hunger is reached. A 
week at a little inland inn, with constant rainy 
weather, and no resources to speak of, would prove a 


parents frequently feel entirely contented if their | capital tonic to some mentally jaded people. Cowper's 


children are busy with a book or paper. 
It has 


from the darkness of the dungeon ; when we have | that sort of aristocratic bearing which is suffered to 


given ourselves to some great work and wrought it, | pass without a challenge. 


by God’s help and the inspiration of his Spirit, 
triumphantly to the end, that the vision is granted 
” Both here and hereafter, if we live with Christ, 


us. 
all is plain. “Ifwe are one with God in heart, in 


| badly employed in 
| though the individual things read may be beyond 


But a boy or girl may be 
indiscriminate reading, even 


the shadow of blame. 
When the mind becomes a bit of glass, impervious 


| 


Reading | Task, with, its delightful flowing style, would, after 


that experience, be less a task than a pleasure to 
them. After abstinence, the next best remedy is a 
resolute determination to find some good from every 
book read, and to read nothing which leaves imagina- 
tion exhausted, and the reasoning powers dull. Some- 
thing higher than diversion should be the ultimate 





object of the person who reads. 
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HATH MADE US KINGS. 
(Revelation 1: 6.) 
BY SUSAN M. DAY. 

Made me a king, whose life’s drear worthlessness 
Had crushed me with a burden of despair ? 
Made me a king, whose days’ sad uselessness 
Seemed little worth the strength they cost to bear? 
And Lam crowned? Oh! wondrous, wondrous thing! 
Christ’s love has crowned me, and has made me king! 
I am a king! no more a hopeless slave 
Dragging my heavy chain in weary round! 
I am aking! my heart grows strong and brave, 
Life’s meaning and its beauty have I found! 
Wake up, dull heart! dumb voice, exultant sing! 
Christ’s blood has washed me, and has made me king! 


Has made me king! Now in my new estate 
What duties must I do, what honors bear ? 

More than all men the king must feel the weight 
Of constant self-restraint, of watchful care ; 
Beneath his firm control his passions bring, 

And rule himself, if he would be a king! 


Has made me king! Great difficulties throng 
About my path, and covert danger lies 

Around. A king should trample on the wrong, 
And over circumstance undaunted rise! 

Away! ye doubts and fears that round me cling! 
I know no hindrance, since I am a king! 


Has made me king! And royalty must give 
With lavish hand! Largesse! largesse! they cry 
Who follow regal steps ; if I would live 
Right kingly, help to none must I deny; 
Love, faith, hope, tenderness, the gifts I bring ; 
Noblesse oblige! I will give like a king! 
AIM AT CONVERSION. 

BY THE REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 

Without doubt the Sunday-school affords a great oppor- 
tunity for biblical instruction, and without doubt that 
is greatly to be desired. The labor that is bestowed 
upon the Sunday-school lessons—in their selection, in 
the preparation of the thousand and one helps, com- 
mentaries, lesson papers, quarterlies, and weeklies, in 
which not only the lesson itself is discussed, but every 
collateral question germaine to it, as notably in The Sun- 
day School Times—is prodigious beyond expression. 

One of the results is, that the imparting of biddical 
knowledge, rather than the preaching of the word (Mark 
2:2; Acts 11: 19, /aled, lalountes), has become. the rule 
and method of the Sunday-school teacher,—instruction 
rather than conversion being theaim, Therecan be nodoubt 
that the careful instruction our children get at Sunday- 
school is a good preparation for the preaching (euag- 
gelizo) from the pulpit. But I believe the direct aim of 
the Sunday-school teacher should be the conversion of 
the pupil. 

1. Because the abundant help that pupils get in lesson 
papers, etc., puts them in possession of most of the facts 
that the teacher can give them when they come to class; 
and the teacher’s work should not be so much to repeat 
the instruction already provided in lesson papers, etc., as 
to enforce the truth by preaching the word. Of course, 
to this end the teacher must encourage the pupil to study 
the lesson at home, and get the parents, as far as possi- 
ble, to co-operate with them; and then, after a very brief 
gathering together of the facts, and teaching of the. les- 
son, the teacher should at once proceed to enforce it upon 
the heart and conscience of the scholar, pressing the truth. 
upon them, and bringing them into the understanding of 
it (see Matt. 13 : 19,51), lest Satan come and catch 
away that which is sown in their hearts. 

2. Because there is no better opportunity given to 
mortal man or woman to win souls to Christ than is given 
to the Sunday-school teacher. 

(a) The conversational method was the method of Jesus. 
He was wont so to preach to small companies. The Greek 
word /aleé, which means to converse, to talk, to speak, is 
often translated “to preach” in the New Testament. Jesus 
so preached to the woman at the well; he so preached to his 
disciples; heso preached to Nicodemus; he so preached to 
the people who were gathered together in the house 
whitter the four brought the paralytic. We have notable 
examples of good Sunday-school methods in the case of 
Jesus and the woman, and Jesus and Nicodemus, and 
Jesus and Simon (Luke 7). In the first case, there was 
brief discussion of the truth, then a direct appeal to the 
person preached or spoken to. In the second case, Nico- 
demus came to be taught, but presently Jesus preached 
the new birth to him, and his own death, and the neces- 
sity of personal faith and regeneration. It led to Nico- 
demus’s conversion. In the other case, while he did not 
win Simon, he won the soul of the poor sinner at his feet. 

(6) This conversational method was the method 
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of the first disciples, Philip and Andrew (John 1), and 
each won his class, though their classes were composed. 
each -of only one scholar, Nathanael and Simon. It 
was the method of the disciples after the death of 
Stephen (Acts 11:19); they talked or conversed with 
the Jews about Jesus. 

(c) It was Paul’s method while in prison at Rome in 
his own hired house. He had a Sunday-school there 
every day, and he preached to them Jesus, “There 
came many to him in his lodgings, to whom he 
expounded and testified the kingdom of God, persuading 
them concerning Jesus, both out of the law of Moses 
and out of the prophets, from morning till evening.” It 
was an all-day session. “ And some believed the things 
which were spoken, and some believed not” (Acts 28 : 
28, 24); that is, some were converted, and some were left 
unconverted. What a motto that text would be for a 
teacher! and what a model teacher Paul was! 

(d) It is now in most cases the final method, even of 
the preacher. Out of the many hundred souls God has 
given me in my time the most of them have been won, 
not at arms-length from the pulpit, but when I have been 
seated by their side, or just in front of them, and so 
preached Jesus to them. 

3. Because it will always be a very bad thing, and will 
decrease the probability of the pupil’s conversion by 
many per cent., if he goes through the eight years of 
Sunday-school life and is not converted. These means 
of grace are always hardening or softening. A merely 
impersonal familiarity with the truth of God’s word 
tends to make it common and trite. If itis not energized 
by direct preaching with the Holy Spirit sent down from 
heaven, it is a dead word; and the story of Christ becomes 
a tale thrice told, and loses its power. 

The question may now arise, “How shall we secure 
this end, the conversion of the scholars?” 

First: It is indispensable that this aim should be kept 
steadily in view by the superintendent. He ought never 
to lose.sight of it for a single Sunday, and all the methods 
and means of the school should be adopted with that 
thought in mind. A superintendent who has his heart 
set on that end will soon infuse his purpose and heart’s 
desire into his teachers, and the contagion will spread to 
the scholars, The love of souls is infectious. 

Second: Teachers should be selected and trained to 
that end. It goes without saying that an wnregenerated 
teacher can do nothing here, and ought to have no place 
in the school as a teacher any more than an unconverted 
man should have a place in the pulpit. And so neither 
should worldly, unconsecrated professors be put in charge 
of the deathless souls of children, whose salvation de- 
pends, humanly speaking, on this faithfulness and spir- 
ituality. Every teacher should be a testifier of the 
gospel,—that is, a witness, “one who knows,”—as well as 
a preacher. And so every teacher should witness with 
and in his or her life what is witnessed by the lips. A 
teacher who goes month after month without having any 
conversion should be looked after. 

Third: Teachers should observe their classes closely, 
and note the scholar or scholars who give the most signs 
of interest, and arrange personal and private interviews 
with them, and so get at their difficulties and hindrances, 
which are often such as they do not care to speak of 
before a whole class, but will, in nine cases out of ten, 
communicate gladly to a teacher that cares for their 
souls. 

Fourth: I think that at least omce in a month the 
pastor should come into the school, and instead of the 
lesson, or at least in connection with it, preach to the 
whole school a sermon calculated to bring the thoughtful 
scholars toa decision, and then follow it with an inquiry 
meeting, to which those scholars who are interested in 
their salvation should be invited to stay; and then give 
the rest of the afternoon to personal work with them. 

I firmly believe that some such an aim, some such plan 
as I have indicated above, would lead to the most blessed 
results. In other years, while in the pastorate, I have 
found it so; and in my present pastorate God is giving us 
most gracious tokens of his favor in connection with 


direct aim and personal work for the conversion of the 
children. 


FROEBEL’S PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. 
BY MRS, W. F. CRAFTS. 

Many systems of morals and religions have been devised, 
but Christianity is the only one which recognizes a God 
inacradle. Likewise many systems of education have 
been formed, but Friedrich Froebel stands alone in be- 
ginning with the nursling,—the tiny creature in its crib 
or mother’s arms. From this fact, we do not.hesitate to 
call it the most Christianizing of all systems of educa- 
tion. Froebel’s basal principle was “ unity with nature, 
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man, and God.” He pronounced “all education which 
is not founded on the Christian religion one-sided, defec- 
tive and fruitless.”” He has bequeathed to the generations 
coming after him a system of mental, moral and religious 
training which shows how the first conscious impulses of 
a child may be led toward truth, and not left to gather 
up confused and worthless impressions of any kind. 
Necessarily, he looked to mothers as those who should 
carry out his plans; his system has therefore been well 
called the “Science of Mothers.” 

Would that we might go on with the consideration of 
Froebel’s method without calling it “the kindergarten,” 
by which name it has become known, for then we should 
not have to combat prejudice which has been engendered 
by misunderstanding, by false examples shown by pretend- 
ers, or even by infidels in high positions who falsely claim 
to be expounders of a method whose very essence is God. 

The popular idea of a kindergarten, that it is a place 
where little children from four to nine years of age learn 
to do pretty work, read and spell and sing and play, is 
far from Froebel’s conception of it. He did aim to instruct 
the children through their play, but not in this alone. 
He did not teach reading or spelling. He said, “The 
A BC of things must precede the A B C of words, and 
give to the words their true foundation.” His aim was 
to put doing and creating in place of what is usually 
called instruction. Neither was it a part of his plan to 
wait until children were four years of age, or to keep 
them playing beyond the time when they ought to be 
studying. His system, as has been said before, began 
with the child in the cradle. Mother-song he directed 
should be the first power to touch the mind and soul of 
the child,—sweet, sacred song sometimes, at other times 
little play-songs. Froebel prepared a book of these 
songs. Next in order comes the folding of little hands 
as in prayer, that the child may learn to worship God 
even before he can speak, and, too, the praying of mothers 
in the presence of their children, who will feel the influ- 
ence, even if they cannot comprehend the words, As 
soon as a child can speak, Froebel would have him make 
such a simple prayer as “ Dear God, I thank thee,” after 
arousing gratitude in his heart for the blessings of the 
day ; or “ Dear heavenly Father, forgive me,” when feel- 
ing sorry for some fault. 

A science of motherhood should also be a nce of 
teaching. The attributes of a good mother will always 
be found in a good teacher. What interests motaers in 
the education of children should also interest teachers. 
Froebel did not look to mothers alone for the furtherance 
of his plans. He tried to interest all educators, men and 
women, young and old. He gathered about him many 
young ladies as teachers. If Froebel were alive to-day, I 
doubt not that he would be greatly interested in our 
Sunday-schools. He might even be a teacher of a pri- 
mary class. I am quite sure in that position he would 
institute some changes. We may know something about 
how he would carry on the work by looking into his 
practices. He deprecated the teaching of dogmas, Bible 
history and Bible verses, before the children could under- 
stand them, claiming that to do so would weaken and 
deaden religious feeling, rather than awaken it. If he 
were teaching a lesson on the creation, he would be sure 
to lead the children to talk about the lambs and birds 
and flowers, and lead them to question about who made 
these things, as well as themselves, rather than to make 
them recite verses from the first chapter of Genesis. It 
is important that children should memorize Scripture, 
but it should first be made intelligible to them. It should 
not be cemented and stamped only on the outside. We 
should find Froebel having great hope in his work—hope 
in its power to transform children born with inheritances 
of sin from criminal or vile parents. “If it were not so,” 
he says, “‘ the Christian idea of redemption would have no 
significance.” The grace of God is able to overcome 
heredity. 

As a primary teacher, Froebel would be continually 
looking back into his own childhood for assurances that 
he was proceeding on right lines. “ How did you know 
it?” he asked a lady who. had anticipated something he 
was about to tell her in regard to the effect of certain 
kinds of play material on the minds of children. “I 
can infer it from my own recollection of the intellectual 
demands of my earliest childhood,” replied the lady. 
“You see, then, it is quite true,” joyfully returned 
Froebel. 

It is certain if Froebel were teaching a primary class 
in the Sunday-school, he would often be found among 
his little pupils in their homes; and on pleasant summer 
days we should see him holding child-festivals on the 
lawn,—for so he did at Altenstein, in which more than 
three hundred children were engaged, coming from all 
the surrounding villages. What a troop was there! with 
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lords and ladies aaid jemets young and old, to witness 
the gladness of the children, “Come, let us live with 
our children, that all things may be better here on earth,” 
was Froebel’s motto, and it was thoroughly exemplified 
in daily duties, as well as on such special occasions as the 
child-festivals. He was always the leader. Let those 
teachers of little ones who have not tried thus to be leaders, 
thus renew their youth, and taste again of life’s purest 
springs. 

If Froebel were really a teacher in the primary Sun- 
day-school class of to-day, should we see him using his 
* play material,” the same as on week-days? No; we 
must believe that one who was so good a Christian must 
have believed in the sanctity of the Sabbath, and that if 
he were living to-day would make the occupations of the 
day very different from other days, in order to make the 
children sée the difference. We might find him with 
his class worshiping in the flower-gardens, as he directed 
the attention of the little ones to the opening buds, and 
general growth of the plants from seeds which they 
themselves had planted; teaching them of the great 
God, by whose power all things are made. We might 
expect to hear him teaching little songs, and there would 
be motions with the songs, for has he not given this 
motto to the worker: 

“ When things you show and name, 
Teach it to imitate the same ; 
The child will learn with glee?” 

We might confidently expect to find some picture of 
the child Jesus in the class room, for Froebel urges that 
a child’s life must be patterned after that of the child 
Jesus, as the life of an adult is fashioned after that of 
the God-man. 

What a sublime example of patience have we in this 
great teacher! Let those who are discouraged because 
they do not see immediate fruits from their work take 
courage from the following words: “If, three hundred 
years after my death, my method of education shall be 
completely established according to its idea, J shall rejoice 
in heaven.” Scarce one-tenth of that time has yet elapsed. 
He may yet see the desire of his soul gratified, and so 
may many a faithful teacher gather fruit long periods 
hence from earnest pasta in tears and prayers. 


TWO KINDS OF SORROW, AND 
THEIR EFFECTS. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES F, THWING. 


There are two kinds of sorrow. The one is sorrow for 
the consequences of an act; the other, sorrow for the sin 
of an act, The one is the sorrow of the burglar arrested, 
tried, and sentenced; the other, the sorrow of the man 
who knows he has robbed God. The one is the sorrow of 
Byron, who snarls over the penury in which his extrava- 
gance has landed him, who laments the insults which his 
excesses cause to be heaped upon him, who regrets the 
pleasures which already in youth satiate; the other is 
the sorrow of Bunyan, who feels he is branded with the 
mark of the first murderer, and destined to the fate of 
the arch-traitor. There is more sorrow in the prison of 
a state than among any equal number of the common- 
wealth’s inhabitants. There are more tears shed at the 
police-court of a city than in its churches. But the sor- 
row is the sorrow of the criminal for his personal loss or 
honor. It is not sorrow for his sin as sin. It is not 
repentance. 

These two kinds of sorrow work diverse effects in the 
character. The one—sorrow for sin as sin—reforms the 
life permanently ; the other—sorrow for the evil conse- 
quences of a sin—reforms it so long as those consequences 
remain. The one touches the main-spring of the will, 
and sets it right; the other moves only the hands on the 
dial-plate of character,—the emotions,—and makes them 
right for a time. When a man sorrows over his sin in 
and of itself, he will banish it forever; when he sorrows 
over it because it has brought him into the prison of loss 
or shame, he will again return to it as soon as he is 
released. Oliver Goldsmith was constantly engulfed in 
debt. One morning, in great distress, he sent for Dr. 
Johnson. Johnson went, and found that his landlady 
had arrested him for his rent. He told Johnson that he 
had a novel ready for a publisher, which, on examina- 
tion, Johnson sold for sixty pounds, That novel was the 
Vicar of Wakefield. With the proceeds he extricated 
Goldsmith from his difficulty. But the sorrow of Gold- 
smith over his misfortune prevented neither his again 
and again falling into debt, nor the worry which harassed 
him on his death-bed concerning the demands of’ his 
creditors. The sorrow you feel for an act is not to be 

udged by tears or crape. The test of its worth is the 
change it effects in your character. Sorrow for sin as sin 
is repentance, and leads to reformation ;'sorrow2for the 
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vinahte of sin is a kind of etiditckan, ‘ile which one | 
recovers as soon as he becomes wonted to new surround- 
ings. Sorrow for sin as sin makes the Christian ; sorrow | 
for the results of sin is the sorrow of the devils who fear | 
and tremble. 

A second diverse effect of these two kinds of sorrow is 
seen in the directions in which they prompt the sorrowing 
one to look. The one sorrow causes him to turn to God | 
for forgiveness ; the other, to look at himself in remorse 
and despair. The prodigal, knowing and feeling his 
guilt, turned to his father for pardon. Judas, sorry, 
undoubtedly, for the terrible consequences of his crime, | 
glared at himself in that remorse which led to a second | | 
murder. Confined at the Massachusetts state prison is a | | 
forger, whose pastor, a prominent clergyman, tells me he | 
believes him to be a regenerated man. When he saw | 
him after his arrest he was in despair, apparently think- | 
ing of taking his life. But gradually his eyes were lifted 
from that pardon which the human law cannot grant to 
that forgiveness which the divine law bestows. But it 
was only a few years ago that a man of high social posi- 
tion, convicted and confined for the same crime of 
forgery, overwhelmed by the terrible results of his crime, 
escaped from them by the poisoned cup. The sorrow for 
sin as sin causes the sinner to look to God for forgive- 
ness ; the sorrow for the consequences of sin causes the 
sinner to turn to himself in despair. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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HER OWN WAY. 


BY “ELEANOR KIRK. 


Was it envy or disappointment that filled Maggie 
Burke’s heart as she examined the beautiful new clothes 
of her friend Florence May? Maggie was a poor dis- 
sembler, and it was all she could do to keep. the bunch in 
her throat from betraying her, and the scalding tears 
from overflowing her eyes; but she controlled herself so 
well, and her admiration seemed so hearty and spontane- 
ous, that Florence was more pleased with her new things 
than ever. Florence was going into the heart of the 
country with her mother, to be gone two or three months, 
and in the matter of wardrobe neither money nor work 
had been spared to make it suitable for the daughter of 
a wealthy man. Now Maggie hungered and thirsted for 
breen fields and shady groves, and it seemed to her that 
this very natural desire should be granted. She was as 
good a student, as far advanced in her classes, and thought 
as much of as Florence, she told herself; and it seemed 
to her very unjust that Florence should have all the 
beautiful clothes, and all the fun, while she, quite as 
worthy, should practice all the self-denial. 

Maggie had expressed her wish to her parents many 
times, but her father, who was not a rich man, did not 
fee] as if he could afford it. 

“Tt would cost at least fifty dollars for board,” Mr. 
Burke said, “and I can’t possibly spare that amount 
now ;” and then, laughingly, “if you only had some- 
where to visit, Maggie, for a few weeks, I could spare 
enough to get you ready; but as it is, it will have to be 
given up.” 

“It is too bad the child can’t go when she wants to so 
much,” Mrs, Burke remarked, with a sigh. 

“Yes, it seems so,” Maggie’s father replied; “ but 
Maggie is well and strong, and does not particularly need 
the change. To give up her will in this matter,” the 
gentleman continued, “will probably do her more good 
in the end than the visit. The person who begins 
earliest to make sacrifices is the person to whom sacri- 
fices will come easy in after years.” 

Maggie’s heart was full of a present desire, and this 
talk of her father’s only made her angry. What were 
the after years to her? she asked herself. If there was 
any sacrifice in the present, she thought it was her father’s 
business to make it, by giving her the money the visit 
would cost. Two silk dresses, a dotted Swiss, a plain 
Swiss, half a dozen beautiful muslins, embroidered skirts, 
polonaises, and a lovely traveling dress, were among the 
things that Florence had shown her. Maggie’s three 
new dresses, a white muslin, a pretty gingham, and a 
cashmere for especial occasions, seemed now of no 
account; and as she took garment after garment into her 
hands, examining each, notwithstanding the ache in her 
heart, with the eye of a connoisseur, about decided that 
she wouldn’t be seen with any of her “old duds” on, as 
she wickedly termed the dresses her mother had taken so 
much time and trouble to make. 
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| think whether she was telling the truth or not. 





“If you could only go with me, Maggie,” Florence 
had said for the hundredth time at least. 
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“T wish I could,” Maggie replied; “but mamma and 
papa don’t like to have me away from home. Perhaps, 
| though, I can tease them, and if I can I will.” 

Maggie’s reason for not going was true as far as it went, 
although it did not apply to the case in question, for her 
mother had told her that she would not be in the least 


| afraid to trust her in the care of Mrs, May. But Maggie 
| was too proud to give the real reason, and she was feeling 


so bitter and so dissatisfied that she didn’t once stop to 
Maggie 
| went a roundabout way home. She wanted time to think 
this matter over. Wasn’t there some way by which she 
could enjoy this great pleasure? She had promised to 
tease, and she would tease, although teasing was one of 
the things especially forbidden in the Burke family. If 
| this didn’t answer, she would so thoroughly and persist- 
ently act out her unhappiness that her father and mother 
would be glad to get rid of her. 

“T will not give it up,” she said to herself. “Papa can 
let me go if he just has a mind to, and I am going any 
way.” 

Just at this crisis in Maggie’s affairs the breeze, as if to 
take the girl’s part and lead her farther into temptation, 
blew a scrap of what seemed to be green paper directly 
in frontof her. She stooped and picked it up, and found, 
to her great surprise, and greater delight, a roll of green- 
backs. There were two twenty-dollar bills and one ten. 
Looking quickly about her to see if she had been observed, 
Maggie tucked the money in her pocket, and with a 
radiant face and a light heart hurried home. As quick 
as thought Maggie had resolved what to do. She would 
keep this treasure a profound secret, and with it she 
would pay her board in the country, and her parents 
should think that she had been invited to spend a few 
weeks with the Mays. This plan she thought she could 
carry out with perfect safety. She would not enlarge on 
the invitation fiction, but she could say, and speak the 
truth, that both Mrs. May and Florence were anxious for 
her to accompany them. 

Now Maggie Burke had always been a truthful girl, 
and her reputation for straightforwardness and honesty 
of purpose was so great that neither her parents nor her 
friends had ever thought of doubting her. Now the great 
desire that possessed her to enjoy herself in the country, 
and the consequent determination to have her own way, 
had made it possible for the fiend Deceit to take posses- 
sion of her, and with this money in her pocket the fiend 
grew more and more determined. It was a very difficult 
undertaking, Maggie found, to make her mother under- 
stand the matter of invitation without the plain state- 
ment, and the plain statement was a lie. Still, Maggie 
told it with averted eyes and a very red face, it is true, 
but it was out, and Maggie Burke had never felt so mean 
in her life. 

“Mrs. May is very kind,” Maggie’s mother replied 
unsuspiciously. “If your father is willing,” she went 
on, “ I guess I can get you ready.” 

When Mr. Burke came home, the matter was imme- 
diately laid before him, and he also consented. “ May 
can afford to do this,” he said; “and if Florence really 
wants Maggie for a companion, I suppose we should 
accept this kindness in the same spirit we should offer 
one if the cases were reversed. I'll see May in a day or 
two, and thank him.” 

- Maggie heard this and trembled. The money which 
she had tucked away in a safe place in her own room 
made her tremble, too, every time she thought of it. 

That evening Maggie had a long struggle with herself 
in her own room. On the one hand, she felt that she 
could not give up the longed-for visit to the country, while, 
on the other, the words of her father and the teachings 
of her mother seemed to rise up in condemnation of her 
course. Over and over again, too, there sounded in her 
ears a text she had learned long ago,—it was somewhere 
in the Bible, Maggie knew, but just where she did not 
know, nor did she now care to look for it,—‘‘ Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord: for this is right.” How 
clear the words were to her memory! But Maggie dared 
not trust herself to think any longer. She flung herself 
down on her bed almost angrily. “I do not care; I will 
go,” she said. 

The next day was Saturday, and Mrs. Burke was too 
busy to commence preparations for Maggie’s departure. 
She would start early Monday morning to buy Maggie’s 
new things, and at the same time would engage a dress- 
maker to go immediately to work. 

In the afternoon Florence called. “O Mrs. Burke!” 
she said in her pleading way, “ can’t Maggie come with 
us ? ” 

“Of course, Florence,” Mrs. Burke began, and was 
about to add, “since your mamma has been so kind as to 
invite her;” but Maggie interrupted rudely, “Oh, yes! 
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Florence, I’m going,” and then hurried her companion 
unceremoniously out of the room, thus averting the 
explanation which would have been death to all Maggie’s 
hopes. All that day Maggie was in a panic. If her 
father should meet Mr. May, or if Mrs. May should take 
it into her head to call on her mother, what should she 
do? Every time the bell rang, Maggie broke out inta a 
cold perspiration. But she did not yet repent of her 
resolution, nor of the theft she had committed, for the 
girl’s conscience was yet too tender to call the transaction 
by any other name. Finding money, and not trying to 
find an owner, was as wicked an act as picking a person’s 
pocket, Maggie knew, and though she tried to make 
excuses to herself, not once did her understanding accept 
them. When Mr. Burke came home that night he looked 
unusually downcast and troubled. Maggie instantly 
imagined he had found out something, and became so 
nervous that it was all she could do to keep from bursting 
into tears. 

“Has anything unpleasant occurred?” Mrs, Burke 
inquired of her husband after the dinner was served. 

“Well, yes,” the gentlemen replied, “something very 
unpleasant. You know Austin, one of my men, who 
has been sick so long?” he went on. “ His wife came to 
the office yesterday, and I gave her fifty doblars,—two 
twenties and a ten,—and she came down this afternoon to 
tell me she had lost it. I have paid Austin his salary 
regularly ever since he has been ill; but as I have to pay 
a man in his place also, it doesn’t seem as I could make 
up this loss with all the rest, and yet I can’t let the family 
suffer.” 

“Oh! that is too bad!” Mrs. Burke exclaimed. “Where 
in the world did the woman lose it?” 

“She says that she carried the money in her hand 
awhile, and when she got to the North Road she thought 
she’d put it in her pocket, and concludes that she put it 
through a slit in her dress instead.” 

Maggie could never have told how she got away from 
that table, but once in her own room, with the door 
locked, she tried to look the matter firmly in the face. 
Her father’s money! Money given toasick man! All 
this time it had been in her possession, and this man 
and his family had doubtless suffered for the comforts of 
life; and then the agony of losing an amount so large, 
and so generously contributed! What should she do? 
Would it be of any use to pray? She would take the 
money to Mrs. Austin, tell her she found it, and ask her 
to say nothing about it. No; a voice in her heart said 
this would not do. But what would do? Nothing buta 
full confession, was all the answer she could get. Just 
here there was a knock at the door, and Maggie opened 
it and found her father. 

“T am going up to the Austin’s,” he said, “and thought 
you might like to go too, and perhaps take some of your 
mamma’s nice cookies to the children.” 

Maggie could stand it no longer. “O papa!” she 
cried, taking him by the hand, and almost dragging him 
into the room, “I have something to tell you ; something 
awful; something you can never forgive, of course, but I 
must tell you.” Then Maggie went to the drawer, and 
took out the roll of bills. 

“T found it, papa,” she said, as she put it into his 
hand, “and I was going to keep it to go into the country 
with. I wasn’t invited to go the way you thought. It 
was a falsehood, papa, and what shall I do?” 

Tt was all out now, and Maggie knelt down before the bed, 
and cried as if her heart would break, For some time 
there was no sound in the room but Maggie’s sobs. 

“T thank God, my child,” Mr. Burke said at last, “ that 
you have been moved to confess your sin. Control your- 
self, Maggie, right away, and take this money yourself to 
the Austins, You can tell better than in any other way 
what suffering you have caused them by retaining it, and 
what you have saved them from by restoring it. Go at 
once, my child, for they have been kept waiting too long 
already.” 

This was hard, but Maggie obeyed. 

“T found it,” she explained, “on the North Road, and 
papa wished me to bring it to you, and tell you myself, 
Mrs. Austin.” 

“Thank God,” said the woman, reverently. “I did 
not tell my husband of the loss, but the pain in my heart 
kept me awake the whole night.” 

“Have you wanted for anything on account of it?” 
Maggie asked, with a pitiful quiver in her voice. 

“No, dear, we got along pretty well. There was food 
enough in the house for my husband, and if I was a little 
hungry, it didn’t matter.” 

Maggie realized all she had done, and all that might 
have happened if she had continued in her evil way. It 
was a long time before she could have the slightest 
respect for herself; but the lesson she learned from this 








bitter and humiliating*experience bids fair to be a useful 
and a lasting one. 


THE WIDOW’S MITE. 


BY L. B. 


“Mamma, I thought a mite was a very little thing. 
What did the Lord mean when he said the widow’s mite 
was more than all the money the rich men gave?” 

It was Sunday afternoon, and the question was asked 
by a little child of eight, who had large, dark, inquiring 
eyes, that were always trying to look into things. Mamma 
had just been reading to her the story from the Bible, 
and now she wanted it explained. Mamma thought for 
a few minutes, and then said, “ Well, Lulu, I will tell 
you a little story, and then I think you will understand 
why the widow’s mite was more valuable than ordinary 
mites. 

“ There was once a little girl, whose name was Kitty, 
and this little girl had ever so many dolls,—almost more 
than she could count. Some were made of china, and 
others: were made of wax, with real hair and beautiful 
eyes that would open and shut; but Kitty was tired of 
them all, except the newest one, which her auntie had 
given her at Christmas. One day a poor little girl came 
to the door begging, and Kitty’s mother told her to go 
and get one of her old dolls and give it away. She did 
so, and her old doll was like what the rich men put into 
the treasury. She could give it away just as well as 
not, and it didn’t cost her anything. 

“But the poor little beggar girl was delighted with her 
doll. She had never had but one before, and that was 
a rag doll; but this one had such lovely curly hair, and 
she had never seen any lady with such an elegant pink 
silk dress on. She was almost afraid to hold it against 
her dirty shawl, for fear of soiling it; so she hurried home 
as fast as.she could, to hide it away with her few small 
treasures. Just as she was going up stairs to their poor 
rooms, she saw through the crack of the door in the base- 
ment her little friend Sally, who had been sick in bed all 
summer, and who was all alone all day, while her mother 
went out washing, to try and earn money enough to keep 
them from starving. As our little girl looked through 
the crack she thought to herself, ‘I must show Sally my 
new dolly.’ So she rushed into the room and on to the 
bed, crying, ‘O Sally! see!’ Sally tried to reach out 
her arms to take it, but she was too sick; so her little 
friend held up the dolly, and as she did so, she thought, 
‘ How sick Sallie looks to-day! and she hasn’t any dolly.’ 
Then, with one generous impulse, she said, ‘ Here, Sally, 
you may have her.’ 

“Now, Lulu, do you see? The little girl’s dolly was 
like the widow’s mite,—she gave her all.” 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. - 


“Tn the multitude of counsellors,” says one of the 
proverbs, “there is safety ;” and, on the, same principle, 
it may be added that in the multiplicity of methods there 
is gain. The wise worker is always willing to gain what 
he can from a comparison of the methods of others. 
Hence we have no hesitation in laying before our readers 
this further contribution on the library question, which 
comes from a Massachusetts reader: 

Seeing the note on the distribution of Sunday-school library 
books in The Times of April 16, I thought it well to call atten- 
tion toa much less expensive and what appears to be at the 
same time as accurate and valuable a method as that of Dr. 
Chamberlain. I refer to what is known as Shute’s Time- 
Saving Library Record, in its new and improved style. By its 
use the librarian can tell just how many times each book has 
been drawn, as well as the number of books taken by each 
person. And in addition to this, if the simple rule is followed, 
it is impossible, unless specially desired, to give out a book the 
second time to any teacher or scholar. These three results are 
secured by a single stroke of the pen or pencil, made in charg- 
ing the book to the applicant. The record is arranged for five 
hundred persons and one thousand books, and costs $1.50. 
There is no need of dividing the library case into cells or apart- 
ments. Howard Gannett, of Boston, publishes the record. 

Explanation of the model below : 

The larger figures in the perpendicular columns represent 
the tens and hundreds in the library numbers of the books; 
the other perpendicular columns represent the units. For 
instance, No. 125 would be represented by 5 im small type, on 
the line of 120 in full-faced type. 

One full column, from the calendar to the bottom of the 
page, is assigned to each scholar. At the top of the column, 
over the calendar, is the scholar’s number. If desired, write 
the names of the scholars directly under the calendars of Sun- 
days: each page will hold ten names, generally sufficient for a 
whole class. Allow a double page for larger classes. When a 
book is drawn out, check with a small stroke the first, second, 
third, fourth, or fifth Sunday of the month, represented by 1, 





2, 3, 4, 5, on the line of the month; and also with a similar 
stroke the number in smaller type representing the book drawn 
out. When a book is returned, draw a cross stroke over the 
date on which it was taken out, and also over the number of 
the book; then all is ready to charge again. A very little 
practice will show how rapidly the entries can be made. By 
marking the calendar in pencil, it can be used another year 
after erasing. 

In case the librarian prefers to make the record by ‘the 
scholar’s number only, without writing the names under ‘the 
calendars, it will be desirable to use the two pages preceding 
the record for a numerical list of the scholars’ names.’ Refer- 
ence can then be made at any time to this list in order to ascer- 
tain what scholar is represented by any special number, This 
will be found, perhaps, the easier and quicker method. 

Whenever it is necessary to ascertain who has a book that is 


wanted, the librarian need only to run his eye along the hori- 
zontal line containing the desired number until the column is 
found in which the number is charged. The scholar’s name or 
number will, of course, be found at the top. 
141 142 
Jan, 1X 45 Jan. 1 2 3 X G 
Feb. 1 345 Feb X¥ 23 45 
Mar. 123 4 S&S Mar. 123 4 5 
“apr. 123 4 5 Apr. 12345 
May. 12345 May 12345 
June. 1 23 4 & Jume. 1 23 4 5 
July. 1 234 5 duly. 1 23 4 5S 
Aug. 1234 5 Aug. 12345 
Sept. 1 2345 Sept. 12345 
Oct. 123 4 5 Oct. 1234 5 
Nov. 123 4 5 Nov. 123 4 5&5 
De. 1234 5 De. 123 4 5 
Lucy J Hawhkene. Mary roberts, 


00123456789 
10123456789 
20123456789 
30123456789 
40123X%56789 
50123456789 
6H 123456789 
7O123456789 


0012345g789 
10123456789 
20123456789 
30123456789 
40123456789 
50123456789 
60123456789 
7O123456789 
$0123456789 80123456789 
90123456789 9012K 456789 
100 123456789100123456789 
110 123456788110 123456789 
120 123456789120123456K89 
In the specimen here given, Lucy J. Hawkins (No. 141), on 
the second Sunday in January took book 60, and returned it. 
The third Sunday book 44 was taken, and subsequently re- 
turned. She did not take another book until the second Sun- 


day in February, when 119 was given her, and still stands 
charged. 

Mary Roberts (No. 142) took 127 the fourth Sunday in Janu- 
ary, and, returningit, took 93 the first Sunday in February. 
The second Sunday in February, having returned 93, she took 
6, which still remains charged. 


SYSTEMATIC GIVING. 


Various plans for encouraging systematic giving have 
been tried. Below is given a form of pledge, which has 
been found to work very well in the Congregational 
Church, at Wakefield, Mass. Some such plan might 
work equally well in the Sunday-school,—especially in 
classes composed of the older scholars. One advantage 
of such a system would be that the school would know in 
advance what its income for a given period would prob- 
ably amount to, and be able to form its plans accordingly. 
The form sufficiently explains itself. 


WEEKLY OFFERING PLEDGES, 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, WAKEFIELD, Mass. 


On each Sunday, until May 1, 1882, I will try to give toward 
good objects the sum against which} among the numbers below, 
the mark (X) is placed. 


(GRPOMIT Jas 05.5 b 2 SS oda nc tbedeweccccneces coos 
$4.00 $1.40 $0.60 $0.10 
3.50 1.30 50 .08 
3.00 1.20 AO .07 
2.75 1.10 «35 06 
2.50 1,00 .30 -05 
2.25 90 .25 -04 
2.00 80 -20 .03 
1.75 75 15 02 
1.50 70 12 01 


ja The pledges are purely voluntary, and may be increased, 
diminished, or withdrawn from, at any time, by giving the 
pastor notice. The amount which you pledge will be regarded 
as confidential. You will be furnished with a package of en- 
velopes, dated one for each Sunday, and marked with a num- 
ber assigned to you, through which you will pay in the amount 
which you pledge. Full reports will, from time to time, be 
made respecting the workings of the system. In case you 
desire to change the percentages of your contribution, use the 
blank column in the table of percentages for that purpose. 





Any other changes desired may be made on the margin of this 
card. é 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Second Quarter, 1881. | 





2 April 10.—The Good Samaritan..........------.s0---ee-000 Lulee 10: 25-37 | 
3. April 17.~The Pharisees Reproved......-.c-.-s.s0<+ -«+«- Luke 11: 37-47 | 
4. April 74.—Covetousness . 20... -.--- +. eee cen een cnwnneennneee Luke 12: 13-21 | 
5. May 1-—Lostand Found...... e+ - 000 seccceesencsesee cesses Luke 15: 1-10 | 
6. May &—The Prodigal Bon cibeunecebabancoseseccucde aes Bae 
7. May 15.—The Rich Man and Lazarus................-..-- Luke 16: 19-31 
8. May 22.—Parables on Prayer............--...- Luke 18; 1-14 
9 May 20.—Parable of the Pounds ......-.-...-.200ce-eeeeeee Luke 19; 11-27 
10.—June 5.—The Crucifixion .. ...... coscccocs coves sssccces Luke 23 : 33-46 
11 —June 12,.—The Walk to Emmaus Luke 2: 13-32 


12,-—-June 19.—Review of the Lessons, 


18. June 26.—A Lesson of Witnessing Luke 2A: 4-53 


LESSON 8, SUNDAY, MAY 22, 1881. 


litle: PARABLES ON PRAYER. 


GOLDEN TEXT 
YE SHALL FIND; 
Luke 11: 9. 


ASK, AND IT SHALL 
AND IT SHALL 


BE GIVEN YOU: SEEK, AND 


KNOCK, BE OPKNED UNTO YOU. 


Lesson Topic: A Lesson of Prayerfulness.° 


( 1. Importunity Rewarded, vy. 1-8. 
i 2. rag Rebuked, v. 9-12, 14. 
3. it 


Hum 
HOME READINGS. 


Monday, May 16: Luke 18: 1-14, A lesson of prayerfulness. 

Tuesday, May 17: Matt. 15: 21-28, A woman’s importunity. 

Wednesday, May 18: Gen. 32: 22-29. A patriarch’s impor- 
tunity. 

Thursday, May 19: 1 John 1: 1-10. 
ceitful, 

Friday, May 20: Phil. 3:1-10. Self-righteousness denounced. 

Saturday, May 21: 1 Chron, 29: 10-16. 

Sunday, May 22: 1 Tim. 1: 12-17. 


Outline: l 


ity Approved, vy. 13, 14. 


Self-righteousness de- 


A king’s humility. 
An apostle’s humility. 
LESSON TEXT. 
{Luke 18; 1-14.) 

1, And he spake a parable unto them ¢o this end, that men 
ought always to pray, and not to faint; 

2. Saying, There was in a city a judge, which feared not 
God, neither regarded man: 

3. And there was a widow in that city; and she came unto 
him, saying, Avenge me of mine adversary. 

4. And he would not for a while; but afterward he said 
within himself, Though I fear not God, nor regard man ; 


ee 
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24 : 12.—Lord, thou hast heard the desire of the humble 

. thou wilt cause thine ear to hear; to judge the fatherless 
and the oppressed, Psa. 10; 17, 18. Seeing it is a righteous 
thing with God to recompense tribulation to them that trouble 
you. 2 Thess. 1:6.——How long, O Lord, holy and true, 
dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell 
onthe earth? Rev. 6: 10. 

V. 8. Speedily.——God shall help her, and that right early. 
Psa. 46 : 5.——For yet a little while, and he that shall come will 
come, and will not tarry. Heb. 10 : 37. Whose judgment 
now of a long time lingereth not, and their damnation 
slumbereth not. 2 Pet. 2: 3. 








V.9. Trusted in themselves.—W hich say, Stand by thyself, 
come not near to me; for 1 am holier than thou. These are a 
smoke in my nose, a fire that burneth all the day. Isa. 65: 5. 
There is a generation, that are pure in their own eyes, and 
yet is not washed from their filthiness. Prov, 30 : 12. He 
said unto them, Ye are they which justify yourselves before 
men. Luke 16 : They, being ignorant of God’s 
righteousness, and going about to establish their own righteous- 
ness, have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of 
God. Rom. 10: 3. 


Despised others. 











15. 





And the Pharisees and scribes mur- 
mured, saying, This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them. Luke 15: 2.——Then answered the Jews and said unto 
him, Say we not well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a 
devil? John 8 : 48.——-Why dost thou judge thy brother? or 
why dost thou set at naught thy brother? Rom, 14: 10. 


V.11. Stood and prayed, Bless ye the Lord, all ye servants 
of the Lord, which by night stand in the house of the Lord, 
Psa, 134: 1. Ye that stand in the house of the Lord, in the 
courts of the house of our God, praise the Lord. Psa, 135 : 2, 3. 
——The hypocrites . . . love to pray standing in the syna- 
gogues and in the corners of the streets, that they may be seen 
of men. Matt. 6: 5. 








I am not as other men.—Who maketh thee to differ from 
another? and what hast thou that thou didst not receive? 
Now if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory as if thou 
hadst not received it? 1 Cor. 4: 7,——-I say, through the grace 
given unto me, to every man that is among you, not to think 
of himself more highly than he ought to think. Rom, 12:3. 
Thou sayest, | am rich, and increased with goods, and 
have need of nothing ; and knowest not that thou art wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked. Rev. 3: 17. 

V.12. I fast twice in the week.—Saul said, . . . I have per- 
formed the commandment of God. 1 Sam. 15: 13.——Come with 
me, and see my zeal forthe Lord. 2 Kings 10: 16.——Where is 
boasting then? It is excluded, Rom. 3: 27.——That no flesh 








5. Yet because this widow troubleth me, I will avenge her, 
lest by her continual coming she weary me. 

6. And the Lord said, Hear what the unjust judge saith. 

7. And shall not God avenge his own elect which cry day 
and night unto him, though he bear long with them? 

8. I tell you that he will avenge them speedily. Neverthe- 
less, when the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth ? é, 

9. And he spake this parable unto certain which trusted in 
themselves that they were righteous, and despised others : 

10. Two men went up into the temple to pray; the onea 
Pharisee, and the other a publican. 

11. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself, God, 
I thank thee, that I am not as other men are, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican. 

12, 1 fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I possess. 

13. And the publican, standing afar off, would not lift up 
so much as Ais eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, 
saying, God be merciful to me a sinner. 

14. I tell you, this man went down to his house justified 
rather than the other: for every one that exalteth himself 
shall be abased; and he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 

Luke 18:1. Men ought always to pray.—Watch ye 
therefore, and pray always, Luke 21: 36. Evening, and 
morning, and at noon, will I pray, and cry aloud. Psa, 55:17. 
Continuing instant in prayer. Rom. 12: 12. Praying 
always with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit. Eph. 
6: 18.——In everything by prayer and supplication with 


thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto God. 
Phil. 4: 6. 











And not to faint.——I had fainted, unless I had believed. Psa. 
27 : 13.———-Let us not be weary in well doing: for in due sea- 
son we shall reap, if we faint not. Gal. 6: 9. 
when thou art rebuked of him. Heb. 12: 5. 

V.2. Feared not God.—He charged them saying, Thus 
shall ye do in the fear of the Lord. 2 Chron. 19: 9. 
Because they have no changes, therefore they fear not God. 
Psa. 55 : 19.——Dost not thou fear God, seeing thou art in the 
same condemnation? Luke 23 : 40. There is no fear of God 
before their eyes. Rom. 3:18. 

V. 5. Because this widow troubleth me.——Becausd of his 
importunity he will rise and give him as many as he needeth. 
Luke 11 : 8.——I1t came to pass, when she pressed him daily 
with her words, and urged him, so that his soul was vexed 
unto death ; that he told her al) his heart. Judg. 16 : 16, 17. 
——But Absalom pressed him, that he let Amnon and all the 
king’s sons go with him. 2 Sam. 13: 27. 

V. 7. Shali not God avenge his ownf——The Lord judge 
between me and thee, and the Lord avenge méof thee. 1Sam. 





Nor faint 








should glory in his presence. 1 Cor. 1: 29. 


I give tithes.——And all the tithe of the land . . . is the 
Lord’s. Lev. 27 : 30.—— Bring ye all the tithes into the 
storehouse. Mal. 3:10.——Ye pay tithe of mint and anise 
and cummin, and have omitted the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy, and faith: these ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone. Matt. 23: 23. 

V. 13. Standing afar of——-O my God, I am ashamed and 
blush to lift up my face to thee, my God. Ezra 9: 6.——Then 
said 1, Woe is me! for I am undone; because I am a man of 
unclean lips. Isa. 6: 5. When they heard this, they were 
pricked in their heart. Acts 2; 37. 





A sinner,——We have sinned, Isa. 64: 5.——I acknowledge 
my transgressions : and my sin is ever before me. Psa. 51: 3. 
— The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. Psa. 51: 17.—— 
Iam not come to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. 
Matt. 9: 13. Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 
1 Tim, 1; 16, 

V. 14. Justijied. Being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God. Rom. 5: 1,——It is God that justifieth. Rom. 8: 
33.——A man is not justified by the works of the law, but by 
the faith of Jesus Christ. Gal. 2: 16, 

Humbleth himself shali be exalted.——The tear of the Lord is 
the instruction of wisdom; and before honor is. humility. 
Prov. 15:,33.——-When men are cast down, then shalt thou 
say, There is lifting up; and he shall save the humble person. 
Job 22: 29. Ldwell ... with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite ones. Isa. 57 : 16. 











LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

Between the last lesson and this intervenes; in Luke’s nar- 
rative, the account of the ten lepers who were cleansed by 
Jesus on his way “through the midst of Samaria and Galilee.” 
By Robinson, and perhaps most harmonists, this incident is 
assigned to a period some six months earlier, while he was 
going up from Galilee for the last time, to the feast of taber- 
nacles. Others, as Andrews, consider that Luke relates the 
story in its proper place; and that the incident occurred 
while Jesus was returning from Ephraim (rather than Perea) 
along the border between Samaria and Galilee. 

Whichever be the true solution of that difficulty,—and 
perhaps the latter will turn out to be correct,—the present 
lesson belongs to a series of parables and discourses delivered 
by Jesus during his absence from Jerusalem from about the 
time of the feast of the dedication—about our Christmas— 
until his return to attend the passover at which he suffered. 

The interval of time between this lesson and the last is not 





‘ 


worth noting. They were not far apart. The place is either 


Perea, according to most harmonists, or the borders of 
Samaria and Galilee, or else Ephraim, according to others. 
It could not have been long before the passover; or, in 
February or March A. D. 30. 

There is no parallel history in the other Gospels to this 
lesson, or to that part of Luke’s narrative which falls between 
this lesson and the last. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 


PARALLEL TRANSLATION, 


(1.) And he spoke to them a parable to the end that they 
ought always to pray, and not to faint; (2.) saying, There 
was a judge in a certain city, who did not fear God, and did 
not regard man. (3.) And there was a widow in that city, 
and she kept coming to him, saying, Avenge me of mine 
adversary. (4.) And he would not for a time: but after this 
he said within himself, Although I do not fear God, nor 
regard man, (5.) yet because of this woman’s causing me 
annoyance, | will avenge her, that she may not at last by her 
coming utterly wear me out. (6.) And the Lord said, Hear 
what the unrighteous judge saith. (7.) And shall God not 
work vengeance for his chosen .ones, who cry to him day and 
night, though he is long-suffering over them? -(8.) 1 say unto 
you that he will work vengeance for them speedily. Yet 
will the Son of man, when he cometh, find faith on the 
earth ? 

(9.) And he spoke also in respect to certain ones wh¢ 
trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and lookec 
with contempt on the rest, this parable. (10.) Two met 
went up into the temple to pray, the one a Pharisee, and th 
other a publican. (11.) The Pharisee stood and prayed thu 
with himself: O God, | give thee thanks that | am not as th 
rest of men, rapacious, unrighteous, adulterous, or also as thi 
publican, (12.) I fast twice in the week; I give tithes o 
all that I acquire. (13.) But the publican, standing at a dis 
tance, would not even lift up his eyes to heaven, but kep 
smiting his breast, saying, O God, be propitious to me th 
sinner! (14.) I say unto you, this man went down to hi 
house justified rather than the other: because every one the 
exalteth himself will be humbled, and that humbleth himse! 
will be exalted. 

NOTES, 

The first of the following parables is suggested by the pr 
ceding description of the trials and afilictions of the time 
of the second coming. The persecutions which the saints wi 
then endure, their wrongs and manifold sufferings, suggest th 
need of earnest and importunate prayer that they may obtai 
from the divine Ruler and Judge the protection which wi 
be withheld from them by men. Yet, though more especial! 
suggested (as appears from verse 8) by the scenes precedit 
the second coming, its principle is equally applicable to a 
times, and the exigencies of individual Christians. 

Verse 1.—TZo the intent that they; that is, they as represer 
ing the Christians of all times.—Always to pray. To be take 
not of the abiding spirit of prayer, but of literal actual prays 
which is to be urgent and repeated. We need not take tl 
always with absolute literalness. The injunction is to pe 
sistent prayer, and without yielding to discouragement (n 
to faint). 

Verse 2.—A certain judge. Who decided questions of 1: 
between parties in litigation — Who feared not God : was ii 
pious, and prompted by no sentiments of piety to right cc 
duct.—Nor regarded man: heeding neither the claims, nor t 
sufferings, nor the judgments of men. Thus restrained frc 
evil by no law divine or human. Such acharacter is chosen 
strengthen the argument. If such a man can be moved 
importunate supplication, how will God, a being at once ji 
and loving, be affected by the earnest entreaties of | 
children? 

Verse 3.—A widow, friendless and unprotected, and all t 
less likely to have her claims heeded by an unrighteous jud, 
—She kept coming. She came not merely once, nor twice, | 
was persistent and unwearied.—Avenge me of: or, more | 
actly, “do me justice upon.” Itis not a question of vengean 
but of receiving justice: of having her wrongs righted, | 
just claims judicially recognized.— My adversary. Not mer 
an enemy; but an opponent in a ‘lawsuit (as Matt. 5: 2 
The wronged widow demands an equitable decision, redr« 
ing her wrongs. 

Verses 4, 5.—The judge refuses for a time, but is at | 
overcome by her importunity. Though boasting his dit 
gard alike of the authority of God and the claims and opini 
of men, yet, to escape the annoyance of her persistent « 
ing, he will do her justice, will avenge her ; lest. at last; in 
repeated coming, she utterly wear me out. The verb me 
literally to hit wnder the eye, to beat black and blue: then 
rageously maltreat, vex beyond endurance, as here. It is prope 
a boxer’s term, and is finely used in 1 Corinthians 9 : 26, 

“ I so box as not beating the air : but (I am hitting my 
under the eye) I am aiming my blows at my body,”— ins 
of striking aimlessly into the air. Meyer, followed by G 
renders literally, “lest she come at last and strike m 












uttered with a sort of derisive contempt. Against this 
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ing, or repeatedly coming. 

Verse 6.—And the Lord said. Application of the parable. 
Hear what, etc. Mark the language and the lesson which it 
teaches. Even the unrighteous judge can be persuaded into 
righting the wrongs of a widow woman whose claims do 
not affect him, and to whose person he is indifferent.—Sufer- 
ing over them: though he does not hasten to right their 
wrongs, and, for wise purposes, seems for a time to be unheed- 
ful of them. Some render “And is he long-suffering over 
them?” that is, “Is he slow to reqpite their wrongs?” But 
this construction, though possible, seems less natural than the 
other, and is not really demanded by the following verse. 


Verse 7.—Argument from the weaker to the stronger. 
God, who bears no analogy to the unrighteous judge, except 
in being a judge.— Will he not avenge : work avenging deliver- 
ance for.— His chosen ones. The judge cared nothing for the 
widow: he was simply moved by her importunity: here 
the supplicators are God’s own chosen ones.— Who cry unto 
him day and night: amidst the persecutions and distresses of 
the last time (Rev. 6: 10).—Day and night : continually. 

Verse 8.— Will avenge them speedily. The avenging may 
seem slow to them, but in reality it will be prompt and speedy. 
God’s times are not our times (2 Pet. 3: 9). What seems to us 
delay is but awaiting the fullness of time.— Will the Son of man, 
when he cometh, etc. Referring to the well-known falling away 
(2 Thess. 2: 3), when “the love of the many will have waxed 
cold,” inthe terrible trials and distresses of that final time 
(Luke 21: 12-18). It comes over the Lord with a sudden 
gush of emotion what a perilous crisis the church will have 
gone through, at his second coming, and what multitudes will 
have failed to abide the test. It leads to the anguished 
inquiry whether faith will not really have been swept from 
the earth, 

Verses 9-14.—Prayers of the Pharisee and the publican. 

Verse 9.—Jn respect to certain. Better, I think, than unto 
certain, though this rendering is possible. Who the individuals 
were, we are not told: not, certainly, any of his disciples: 
these might have been in a degree self-complacent, but could 
not have been such as to answer to the Pharisee of the parable. 
They confided in théir own righteousness, and looked with 
contempt upon others ; strictly counted them as naught. 

Verse 10.— Two men, . . .a Pharisee,. . .a publican. Two men 
taken from the two extremes of Jewish society: the Pharisee 
belongs to the highest class among the Jews, with the highest 
professions of devoutness, though sadly wanting in the moral 
virtues: the publican is at the bottom of the social scale; as 
being liable, in his profession of tax-gatherer, to be extor- 
tionate and oppressive, and hated by the Jews, as the minister 
and reminder of an odious foreign domination.—To pray. 
Both had the religious nature, if not the conscious religious 
needs, which impelled them to worship. ~ 

Verse 11.—Standing. Taking his position: assuming a 
position, as one entitled to it.— With himself: not publicly or 
aloud. Even Pharisaic self-righteousness would hardly 
openly dare such arrogant self-laudation.— I thank thee. Under 
a feigned gratitude he indulges his spiritual pride. He 
enhances his wickedness by making God an accomplice of his 
boastful pride.—The rest of men: those not of my class: all 
other classes.— Rapacious: Men who seize violently, whether 
with or without violation of the forms of law, the property of 
others.— Adulterers : Not spiritual (James 4: 4), but literal, 
adulterers. The Pharisees, often deep sinners in this respect, 
yet boasted their purity (John 8:9; Rom. 2: 21).—Or also 
rather than, or even. He does not make the publican better 
or worse than others. He adds him to the others, observing 
him in the temple, and thinking how utterly abhorrent to 
God must be such a one’s devotions. 


Verse 12.—J fast. The law prescribes an annual fast 
(Lev. 16: 29-31; Num. 29:7); but he holds private fasts 
twice in the week,—Monday and Thursday.— Pay tithes (tithe 
=a tenth). See Matthew 23: 23 for the Pharisaic scrupu- 
lousness in tithing.—J acquire. The law tithed the fruits of 
the field, and of the cattle (Lev. 27:30; Num. 18:21; Deut. 
14; 22, 23). The Pharisee transcends its requirements, and 
pays tithes on all that his industry or skill acquires. 

Verse 13.— Standing at a distance. As far as possible from 
sight and hearing: shrinking away as if unworthy to 
approach God or be in his temple.—Even lift up his eyes: 
much Jess his hands and his entire head. He bows his eyes 
to the ground in an attitude of deep humiliation — Toward 
heaven. The visible heaven, conceived as the dwelling-place 
of God.— Kept smiting: Smote repeatedly. Such is the force 
of the Greek. Beating the breast is a familiar oriental 
expression of grief (Matt. 11:17). “We uttered a dirge, 
and ye did not beat the breast” in response.—O God, rather 
than God. It is a reverent address to God, like that of the 
Pharisee (v. 11).—Be propitious, be placated toward me! The 
verb formed from it denotes propitiating, atoning.— The sin- 
ner: Not “asinner.” He conceives himself as definitely and 
distinctively the sinner ; perhaps in antithesis to the Pharisee 
whom he looks upon as righteous, while he is the sinner. 

Verse 14.—I say unto you. Uttered with emphasis and 
authority.— Went down to his house, Picturesque feature 


think, pretty decidedly, the continuous participle while die justified rather than the other.” But it adds to the spirit and 
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beauty of the representation that we see him going (and not 
merely going, but going down) to his home, justified.— Justified. 
Not justified by his humility as an efficient cause, but as an 
essential condition. He had that spirit of self-condemnation 
which the sinner whom God justifies must possess. Christ 
does not yet and here mention the legal ground of justification, 
any more than in-the parable of the Prodigal Son. He deals 
as yet with essential moral states: the developed principles 
of gospel justification could not well be brought out before 
that death and resurrection in which they were contained. 
Here the word may be simply taken as counted righteous. The 
Pharisee deemed himself righteous; God saw that the true 
elements of the righteous character were in the publican. 
Because connects the parable logically with the following 
statement: This is true, because, etc. This statement sums 
up in brief the teaching of the parable. Self-exaltation 
marks ignorance both of ourselves and of God ; humility is 
among the most beautiful, as it is among the rarest, of virtues. 
Pride naturally goes before destruction; and humility out- 
wardly exalts, because it is in itself essentially exalted. 


THE STRANGE WEAPON ALL-PRAYER. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


While Christian was in the Palace Beautiful, they showed 
him all the remarkable objects in the armory, from the ox-goad 
of Shamgar to the sword of the Spirit. And among the arms 
he saw, and with some of which he was arrayed as he left 
the place, was a single weapon with a strange, new name, 
“ All-prayer.” When I was a child, I used to wonder much 
what this could have been,—its shape, ‘its use. 

I imagine I know something more about it in these later 
years. At any rate, I think Bunyan found his name for it in 
one of the New Testament epistles (Eph 6:18): “ Pray- 
ing always with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit.” 
It so happens, also, that we have two parables of our Lord 
given us in the eighteenth chapter of Luke to one end, “that 
men ought always to pray, and not to faint.” 

One of these parables teaches the lesson of importunity, 
the other teaches the lesson of sincerity. And it does not 
need that we draw from this collocation the subtle suggestion 
that want of importunity and want of sincerity are what 
weaken the weapon of all-prayer, and render faint the heart 
of the Christian who wields it, and then congratulate our- 
selves that we have made a startling discovery. For most of 
us are already informed. We know that we do not pray 
always, and that we do not always pray. 

I. Let us take up this matter of importunity in the outset. 
At first sight it gives perplexity to some students of the 
Bible. 

For the parable of the Unjust Judge does not stand alone. 
In the eleventh chapter of Luke we have another parable,— 
that of the bread-loaves sought in the midnight; and there 
can be no mistaking the plain interpretation: “I say unto 
you, though he will not rise and give him because he is his 
friend, yet because of his importunity he will rise and give 
him as many as he needeth.” To most honest readers both 
of these parables of our Lord would seem to teach that the 
infinite God is actually waiting to be teased into acquiescence, 
to be aroused into listening, to be wearied into giving answer 
to those who accept his invitation to pray and not faint. If 
a statement like this had been made by Isaiah, most of us 
would have said with the apostle Paul, “ Esaias is very 
bold.” 

Now it may be that a sailor in a boat, holding in his hands 
a rope fastened to an iron ring stapled into a cliff-side, would 
imagine he was drawing the whole mountain towards him 
when he drew upon his windlass and kept coming nearer. It 
might seem that this bright story of Jesus about the loaves 
or the unjust judge was proof that God was moved out of his 
purpose by human prayers, when the fact in spiritual expe- 
rience would be that the human soul was simply moving up 
towards his purpose all the time, coming nearer and nearer 
as it grew more persistent and earnest in its supplication. 
Furthermore: We must notice that Christ does not identify 
his Father, the “ Hearer of Prayer,” with this judge in the 
parable in any sense whatsoever. The very point of the 
illustration turns upon his superiority. God is just, and this 
man was unjust. This petitioner was a lonely widow and a 
stranger ; God was dealing with his own elect. The woman 
came uninvited; Christians are pressed with invitattons to 
ask and knock and seek. The unjust judge never agreed to 
listen to the widow ; God has promised, over and over again, 
that it shall be granted to those that ask. The judge may 
have had relations with this woman’s adversary which would 
complicate, and, in some way, commit him to an unnecessary 
quarrel in her behalf, if his office should be exercised in 
defense ; God is in open and declared conflict, on his own 
account, with our adversary, and rejoices to defeat his 
machinations, and avenge his own chosen speedily. Hence, 
the whole teaching of the story is directed towards our 
encouragement thus: If we would persist with a wicked 
judge that regarded nobody, God nor man, then surely we 
would press our prayers with God. 





of the narrative. The essential thought is, “This man was 
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find some few hints in addition by and by; for it was not 
without wisdom that these two parables were thrown into 
closest connection. The spirit of prayer has much to do with 
the answers to prayer. But as a mere rule, there is nothing 
further to suggest. Keep on praying, just so long as the 
petition does not receive its answer. It is by no means cer- 
tain that we have not lost our best favors by a modest or list- 
less surrender made long before it was needed. The prayers 
may have ceased before the hand of bounty was closed. One 
more impulse of faith, fervent and effectual, might have 
opened the very windows of heaven, and brought down the 
blessing in its supreme fullness. Remember the time when 
Elisha invited the king of Israek to take the arrows and 
smite upon the ground; God would have given him victories 
according to his requests. “And he smote thrice, and 
stayed” (see 2 Kings 13:19). “And the man of God was 
wroth with him, and said, Thou shouldest have smitten five 
or six times.” 


II. Let us move on to consider, in the second place, this 
matter of sincerity in prayer, suggested by the other parable. 

To men of the world it must be a subject of real wonder 
and surprise, to use no more disrespectful terms, why so many 
petitions offered by the people of God prove fruitless. They 
hear Christians exhort each other with all zeal and perti- 
nacity to “pray without ceasing,” and they know, from the 
reverent way in which we urge a counsel like this, that the 
admonition is inspired. No doubt many of them admire the 
unwavering and dauntless confidence with which we continue 
to present prayer as the panacea of all ills, and the available 
help for all times of need, even though we admit, by our own 
showing in its repetition, it has failed in exact answer often. 


To all this, Christians ought to be able to reply that prayer 
follows laws and respects intelligent conditions, just as every 
other part of God’s plan of redemption does. We are accus- 
tomed tg say to each other that God always hears prayer. 
No, he does not. The wisest man that was ever inspired says 
distinctly: “ He that turneth away his ear from*hearing the 
law, even his prayer shall be abomination.” And in the 
New Testament, the apostle explains the whole anomaly of 
failure thus: “ Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss.” 
The hindrance falls in at the lowest point; human imper- 
fection stays the petition. The arrow drops at the bow-string. 

For one thing, self-conceit destroys all sincerity in prayer. 
Notice how this man in the parable runs on in his voluble 
rehearsal of his own excellencies. He addresses his Maker 
in terms of irreverent and gross familiarity. He thanks him, 
but he has no idea of being grateful; it is the rather a sort 
of congratulation of God as having at least one splendid 
Pharisee who brings him a good deal of money ahd gives him 
very little trouble. There is no request of any kind in the 
formulary; he is occupied only with his own supreme indi- 
viduality, and his address is but a laudation of himself. 
“Surely God will not hear vanity, neither will the Almighty 
regard it,” 

It is not certain that many could be found in which this 
disposition would be considered so pronounced as it is seen to 
be in this case. But the experience of many Christians might 
be trusted to furnish illustrations of the hindrance they have 
felt from an absurd and annoying self-consciousness even in 
the midst of their sincerest devotions. We all know the 
anecdote of one of the first divines of our land, which he 
tells of himself. As he rose to pray one evening in service, 
while he was in the very act of closing his eyes, he was unfor- 
tunate enough to catch a glimpse of a neighboring minister 
entering the church,—one whose theological opinions were at 
variance with his own. He relates with shame the flounder- 
ing efforts he made to avoid praying Calvinism, lest he might 
by some little chance word offend the taste of his visitor. 
“The fear of man bringeth a snare.” 
prayer, not praying to God. 

These prayers are empty, and in the full sense meaningless. 
They are vanity embodied, which God says he will not hear. 
The Almighty never trifles, fever wastes time in admiration 
of his creatures’ literary excellence, and never bears patiently 
with those in the act ef composition while at the mercy-seat. 
He who brings no heart to his prayers will find neither utter- 
ance nor success, 

For another thing, spite against others destroys all sincerity 
in prayer. Listen to the Pharisee’s preposterous comparison 
of himself in the matter of money and merit with the publi- 
can almost out of sight there in the corner. It is simply the 
Old Testament bigotry which said: “Stand by thyself, come 
not near to me; for I am holier than thou.” Concerning 
which the New Testament says: “If a man say, I love 
God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar.” 

Hence, old grudges break up all hope of success in prayer 
for good. We are to be reconciled with those who have 
offended us, and then draw nigh to God. See Matthew 
5: 23, 24. Family bickerings are to be avoided ; husbands 
and wives are to give honor to each other, “ that their prayers 
be not hindered.” A bickering, quarrelsome church will 
never have a revival; for even two or three in a prayer- 
meeting must agree as touching anything before they can 
hope to get it. See Matthew 18:19. Observe that in the 


This is making a 





What is the duty then? Simply, go on praying. We shall 


Greek the figure is musical; it isthe word from which our 
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term symphony comes; it means harmony absolute, and of the | as the unjust Judge, but as the Father who is waiting to hear | that trust in one’s self for righteousness, to reprove which the 


gentlest and sweetest sort. We must chord. 

Inconsistencies in life also destroy sincerity in prayer. 
Purity from evil is e prime condition of success. The Lord’s 
hand ‘is never shortened, nor his ear heavy ; but our iniqui- 
ties may separate between us and him (see Isa. 59:1, 2). 
Just observe that in our English version the translators put | 
as a heading to those two verses this: “The damnable nature 
of sin.” It is strong language ; but whatever breaks up the 
union and intercourse between God’s people and himself is 
the émissaty and the instrument of hell. Satan is wise 
enough to know that he stops all goodness and all growth at 
the moment when he intérjects a sin before our lips. It mat- 
ters only a little in comparison when we are pained, if only 
we are peaceful. The good Daniel was better off in the lions’ 
den than in the palace; the beasts were safer company than 
the courtiers, for they did not disturb him at his devotions. 
Said the eloquent Chrysostom, “It is more bitter than death 
to be spoiled of our privilege of prayer.” 

Finally, want of sense of need breaks up all sincerity in 
any act ef prayer. It tears away the meaning of all our 
utterances in the exercise. The moment a Christian begins 
to look upon prayer as a mere salutary performance of duty, 
instead of a living link of affectionate intercourse between 
God’s people and God, it becomes useless: altogether, It is 
Jacob’s ladder without any angels upon it. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY B, F. JACOBS, 

This chapter contains seven pictures, giving a complete 
view of the spirit of self-renunciation necessary to true 
prayer, or to follow Christ. 1. The judge and the widow 
(vs. 1-8); 2. The Pharisee and the publican (vs. 9-14); 3. 
Jesus and the children (vs, 15-17); 4. The young ruler 
(vs. 18-27); 5. The disciples (vs. 28-30)> 6. The Lord 
(vs. 31-84); 7. The blind man (vs. 35-43). The opposites 
are presénted in the cases of the judge and the Pharisee and 
the young ruler; the direct or positive side is seen in the 
publican, the children, the disciples, the Lord himself, and 
the blind man. Our lesson includes three of these. The 
first (vs. 1-8) is the closing scene in the picture-lesson show- 
ing the nature of the kingdom; the others (with vs. 15-30) 
teach us how to approach God, or how to enter the kingdom. 
In the parable of the Pharisee and the publican, in the case 
of the children, and of the young ruler, we are taught the 
characteristics of those who enter. It is self-renunciation in 
every form. 

He spake this parable wnto them (v. 1). No one ever uttered 
such parables as Jesus, and the occasions when they were 
spoken are very suggestive. Here, he was teaching them 
concerning the kingdom, and the way to enter it, and these 
parables are the illustrative applications. 

There was in a city a judge, which feared not God, neither re- 
garded man (v. 2). We may possibly locate the city, and 
think we know the judge. There was one such, and there 
may be more, Yea, it seems certain that more will follow, 
if the present practice of public and private abuse is con- 
tinued, and prayer is withheld. The judge holds sacred 
trust. Those who occupy the place need our earnest, con- 
tinued prayers, and their work must be carefully judged. 
There are some judges who do fear God, and do regard man. 
Let such be honored and sustained ; and seek for such men 
to occupy such places, from the supreme bench to the justice 
of the peace. 

And there was a widow in that city (v.3). What city or 
town is without them? And they have had adversaries from 
the days of Tamar until now, and have. needed help and 
justice. This illustration is drawn from Eastern customs, 
where the judge is often bribed, sometimes by one side, some- 
times by both, and where widows are absolutely helpless. 
Some believe them suffering for sins, and exclude them from 
society, while all make them a common drudge, and subject 
them to many trials. ; 

She came wnto him, saying, Avenge me of mine adversary. She 
had been wronged by some one, and needed help. The cry 
of such goes up day by day. Every pastor and superinten- 
dent, every Christian, is in measure a judge,—an unjust judge 
if we allow the cry to pass unheeded, under the excuses of 
business or care, or being wearied. If the question, Who is 
my neighbor? be truly answered, their prayers will be 
answered. This judge was deaf to her cry, until her con- 
tinual coming annoyed him, and her importunity troubled 
him ; then, for his own sake, he heard her. And in this we 
are apt imitators ; at home and in business we yield to impor- 
tunity that which we refuse to right, or even what we know 
to be wrong. 

And shall not God avenge his own elect? (v.7.) It is not 
that God is wearied by our importunity, for who has wearied 
him With earnest prayer? He is wearied with our forms, 
our Vain oblations, our doublemindedness (Isa. 1 : 11-17), 
but he waits for our prayer. And the argument is this: If 


the unjust judge could, for the sake of his own ease, be per- 
suaded to do justice to this widow, surely, a thousand times 
more will God, the loving Father, hear the cry of his chil- 


and to bless his children. 
Certain which trusted in themselves that they were righteous 
(v. 9). The preceding parable teaches God’s willingness to | 


spirit of approach to God.- It is difficult to teach the Bible 
doctrine that God will not hear every petition asked of him ; 
that there are conditions and limitations; that unbelievers 
cannot pray; that many so-called prayers are nothing but 
forms; therefore, let us seek to know this lesson. It is a 
disagreeable truth about self, we are too willing to believe our- 
selves better than weare. This is Pharisaism. It is a plain 
statement, but a serious charge,—trusting themselves right- 
eous, they despise others. 

Two men went up into the temple to pray (v.10). Two men, 
both sinners, both lost, both needing God. Certainly we are 
much alike; in this there is “no difference” (Rom. 3: 23, 
and also Rom. 10: 12). Human distinctions of rank, intelli- 
gence, or circumstances are passed over by him, and all are 
reduced to two classes,—those who trust in self, and those who 
trust in Christ. A man once entered a place of worship 
where all were kneeling, and bowed down; but noticing the 
rank of his neighbor, started suddenly to move, but the Duke 
of Wellington, for he it was, said, “ Remain, we are all equal 
here.” 

The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself (v.11). It 
is to be noticed that they “thought within themselves” 
(Luke 7: 39), and “prayed with themselves.” Selfishness 
knows nothing of communion; it is an icy platform, too 
narrow for others to share. And he professed thankfulness, 
not for God’s mercies, but for himself; and not what he was, 
but what he was not. Had he known himself, he would have 
bowed his head, as did Isaiah (6: 1-5), or Job (42: 5, 6), or 
Peter (Luke 5: 8), when they saw themselves as before him. 
He trusted in himself, and despised others. The wise man 
defines this (Prov. 28: 26)... We can only exalt ourselves by 
using a short measure for others. What he was, and what he 
did, satisfied him; he asked for nothing, and he received 
nothing. Thousands have perished here—satisfied with self. 
And the publican, standing afar off (v.13). He was thinking 
of what he was, of his guilt and burden. “ Would not so 
much as lift his eyes to heaven,” as if conscious that he 
ought to be condemned, and expecting sentence, in penitence 
he cried, “God be propitiated to me the sinner.” His right 
to pray is hidden in this word “be propitiated,”—for so it 
reads, the word is not the same as in verse 38, but from the 
same root as “ propitiation” (Rom. 3: 25; 1 John 2: 2), and 
is the same as “make reconciliation” (Heb. 2:17). The blind 
man wanted pity for his blindness, the publican wanted atone- 
ment for his sin. 

He went down to his house justified rather than the other (v.14). 
Not that one was partly justified and the other more so, but 
this one was justified, and the other was not. And this de- 
cision of Jesus has been, and is, affirmed by the judgment of 
men, and by our own consciences. This is the law of the 
kingdom, “ Every one that exalteth himself shall be abased ; 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. J. R. MILLER. 


The lesson is all about prayer,—is, in fact, Christ’s own 
answer to the question how we should pray. His instructions 
are very definite and simple. 

The object of the first parable is to teach the power of im- 
portunity or perseverance in praying. As good Matthew 
Henry says, “The key hangs at the door,” in verse 1,—“ Men 
ought always, that is, persistently, to pray.” The parable 
itself is easily understood. Make it plain that the widow 
gets her plea simply by her refusal to be put off. There is 
neither kindness of heart nor righteousness in the judge. He 
gives her her request merely to get rid of her. 

Then show the contrast between this judge and the God to 
whom we pray. What is said of the character of the judge? 
What do we know of God’s character? Even this unjust 
judge was moved by importunity. How much more will God 
be influenced by the repeated cries of his own children ! 

The key of the second parable hangs also at the door (v. 10). 
It was spoken to “ certain who trusted in themselves that they 
were righteous, and despised others.’ There are plenty of 
people of the same kind yet. They are satisfied with them- 
selves, and sit in their little castles of self-righteousness and 
despise others. 

Study the two characters at prayer. First, the Pharisee. 
The grounds of his satisfaction with himself are twofold. He 
is not as other men. That is all the comfort many people have. 
They are bad enough, to be sure, but not so bad as this man 
or that woman. 

Notice his confession. The trouble about it is, that it isa 
confession of other men’s sins, and not of his own. This is 
easy ; but then it is not what God wants us todo. “If we 
confess our sins” weshall be forgiven, but no promise is made 
when we confess our neighbor’s sins. 

The other ground of his satisfaction with himself is that 
he has done so much fasting and tithing. He has even ex- 


hear, and the value of importunity; this teaches the true | 


parable was spoken. See what is said in Jeremiah 17:5 
about trust in flesh. 

This Pharisee presents a sorry picture as we study his 
character.. But let no one fold his arms and say, “ Well, 
thank God, I am not like this man.” 


Turn to the other man, whom we see at prayer in the 


|temple. Study his attitude and his words, in contrast with 


those of the Pharisee. He did not measure himself with 
others to see whether he or they were the worse. He said 
nothing about the sins he had not committed. He stood be- 
fore God as a sinner, unworthy, confessing the sins he had 
committed, pleading for mercy. 

The result must be noted. J'his man went down justified ; 
not because he was better than the other, but because his heart 
was penitent. God’s heart is ever open, even to the vilest 
sinner who comes in his true colors, as a sinner, craving 
mercy only. But when a man tries to hide his real condi- 
tion, and claims acceptance because he is not so bad as some 
other one, he finds only stern justice. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In our lesson of to-day we have two parables which Jesus 
gave to teach how to pray with the heart, how to keep on 
praying, and the kind of prayer that God will answer. What 
is prayer? Ask the class, see what answers you get, and find, 
if you can, what ideas the children have of prayer. The 
primary teacher cannot too deeply realize the need of faithful 
teaching on this subject, and of constant effort to form, in 
childhood habits of real prayer and faith in the promises of 
answer and help, This must not be a mere matter of theory ; 
apply it to. the daily life, teach earnestly and simply the 
privilege of prayer, the sure sympathy of divine love, God’s 
power and willingness to hear and bless, so that the child 
may learn to pour out trustfully its desires, the griefs and 
cares which are just as real as after trials, and thus may form 
habits of prayerfulness, thanks for blessings, help in doubt or 
temptation, guidance in duty or danger. Teach the golden 
text, so easily impressed by showing on the blackboard how 
the initial letters of each word of precept form the word ASK. 
Show that this text bids us to do three things, (what are 
they ?) and promises those things which God will do for us. 

Have the verse several times repeated, clause by clause, 
and then use the parables as illustrations how to ask and in 
what spirit. We are told that Jesus spoke this parable to 
show that “men ought always to pray, and not to faint ;”’ it 
weans to keep on asking, and not get tired. There is a little 
verse which says “Pray without ceasing.” Does that mean 
that we must always be speaking words of prayer, and never 
stop? It means that we should never do anything which we 
could not ask God to help and bless, and so love and trust 
him that we will be ready and glad to speak to him at any 
time and in every place. Isn’t that the way you love your 
father and mother? and yet you are not all the time talking 
to them,—are you? There was a judge who said himself that 
he was not afraid of God, and did not care what men said 
or thought of him. In every town there were judges who 
were to set right the troubles of the people, and see that every 
thing was done fairly and right. A poor widow was in 
trouble ; somebody wanted to defraud her, and she came to 
the judge for help. Inthe Jewish law God has said, “Ye 
shall not afflict any widow or fatherless child; if they cry 
unto me, I will surely hear their cry.” Jesus calls this man 
“the unjust judge.” What did he care for a poor widow 
when he did not fear God nor man? She came again, she 
kept coming and begging for help. At last he said,‘ This 
woman troubles me. I will do what she wants, for I am 
tired of her begging.” Then Jesus showed that if the wicked 
judge would answer the widow, for whom he did not care, 
how much more will God answer his own people when they 
ery tohim day and night. Yes, God kept his promise to 
hear the widow’s cry by using the stony heart of the judge 
to help her, even from his own selfishness. 

Jesus told another story of two men who went to the tem- 
ple to pray. Read verses 11, 12, and then question. How 
many times did the Pharisee speak the name of God? How 
many times did he say J? What did he thank for? What 
did he say he did? Did he worship or praise God? Whom 
did he praise? What did he ask for? Do you call thata 
prayer? Could God give him any mercy or forgiveness or 
help in answer to anything he said? Read verse 13, then 
question. Who was the first man who stood up? What is 
a publican? How did he stand? Where did he look? Why 
did he smite on his breast? What one word was the same 
in each prayer? What did the publican call himself? What 
did he ask for? Did he name over his sins? Did he tell of 
his own goodness? What difference do you see in the two 
prayers? Which one received an answer? What answer 
did the publican want? How did he show that he knew God 
could see his heart? Do you think he believed that God 
would forgive his sins? Why do you think so? Jesus made 
it very plain that the publican’s prayer was heard and 








dren, whom he delights to bless. 
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answered. Jesus said, “JI tell you’? What Jesus tells is 
always sure and true: the publican was forgiven of the sins 
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that made him grieve, and smite his breast, and fear to look 
up. Jesus says he was “justified.” The Pharisee said he 
was thankful that he was not unjust—and his words showed 
that he was unjust to God and to himself; he robbed God of 
his just worship and his own heart of confessing sin and of 
the blessings promised to the humble. The one who owned 
himself a sinner, Jesus says was “justified ;” that means his 
sin was taken away, and he was made just and right in the 
sight of God. He went home a happy man, his prayer heard 
and answered, the eyes that he dared not lift to heaven were 
bright with joy, for his heart was filled with the peace and 
love of sin forgiven. Jesus said, “Every one that exalteth 
himself. shall be abased.’”’ Didn’t the Ih risee exalt and 
praise himself? Jesus said, too, “ He that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.” y 

God hates a proud look, but he says he will “dwell with 
him that is of a contrite and humble spirit.” 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCB., 

Introductory.— What is prayer? 
ble to sinners? (Heb. 10: 19-22.) How are they prompted 
thereto? (Rom. 8:26.) Is prayer for temporal or only for 
spiritual blessings to be attributed to His agency? What mys- 
tery appears in considering the highest aim of prayer in 
connection with its Author? (Luke 11: 13.) If devils believe, 
why do they not pray? What is their nearest approach to 
prayer? (Matt. 8: 31.) Will any being pray beyond his 
measure of hope? May prayer be inspired by a vain hope? 
(Luke 16: 23-29.) What theme of conversation suggested a 
parable on patient, hopeful prayer? (Luke 17: 20-37.) Why 
was a parable of encouragement spoken in this connection ? 
(Rev. 6: 10.) 

Verse 1.—What is our moral obligation respecting the best 
antidote for discouragement ? Is the most prayerful life 
necessarily the most joyous? What was the office, and what 
the character of the man who answered the prayer of the 
parable? (v. 2.) Why was a judge selected? How does his 
character make the doctrine more forceful? What parable 
contains a similar argument? (Matt. 7: 11.) Whom did 
Jesus present as the petitioner, and what as the burden of 
prayer? (v. 3.) Why did he select a widow as our represen- 
tative? (1 Tim. 5: 5.) Does the “adversary,” against whom 
we are to pray, represent wicked men or the devil ? (Psa. 94: 
1-7; 104: 35; Matt.6: 13; 1 Pet.5:8.) From what motive 
on this occasion did the unjust judge act? (vs. 4,5.) Why 
are motives contrasting with, rather than resembling the 
Lord’s, used in presenting this truth? What judgment shall 
be finally administered on earth? (Gen. 18: 25; Psa. 58: 
10, 11.) How is attention, and how conviction, secured in 
the concluding form of this parabolic argument? (vs. 6, 7.) 
What is the meaning of “ elect”? How long have they been 
crying unto him? About how many praying people are now 
upon earth? For what should they be praying? (Matt. 6: 
10.) What hope have we in this prayer? (Heb. 10; 37; 
v. 8.) How do you harmonize this “speedily” with the 
last clause of the verse preceding ? (2 Pet.3: 8.) At his 
coming, shall our Lord find the elect in the exercise of this 
faith of joyous expectation, or shall he not? (v. 8.) How 
shall he come? (Acts 1:11.) When shall he come? (Matt. 
24: 42-44.) 

Verse 9.—Who need special instruction respecting the atti- 
tude of soul in prayer? From what two classes did Jesus 
select contrasting types? (v. 10.) Give a full description of 
each class, and find reasons for the selection. With whom do 
many really commune in their thank-offerings, and by what 
standard are all disposed to measure themselves? (v. 11.) Of 
what measure of service beyond the requirement of the law 
did this Pharisee boast ? (v.12; Lev. 16:29.) What fast 
should be kept daily ? (Isa. 58 : 5-7.) What attitude in 
prayer is essential to its efficacy ? (vs. 13, 14.) 


How was it made possi- 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


THE PRAYER OF P 
HUMILITY: SELF-EXALTATION: 


F BE MERCIFUL | AM NOT AS OTHERS. 
() TO ME FAST. 

A SINNER, GIVE TITHES. 

| JUSTIFIED. CONDEMNED. 


“Not unto us, O Lord, but unto thy name | 
give glory.” 


PRAY WITHOUT CEASING. 


ILLUSTRATION HINTs. 


Illustrate the first parable in to-day’s lesson from the cases 
mentioned in Scripture where earnestness in prayer won a 
blessing. The biographies of Abraham, Jacob, Moses 
Hannah, Solomon, and others, furnish sufficient ouamapies. 
Compare Luke 11; 5-13, Note also that importunity is 





natural to man. The child cries until its wants are attended 
to. In the East, the claimant for bakshtsh often extorts it 
from the unwilling traveler by his mere importunity. Much 
more will God, who is willing and waiting to bless, yield to 
the importunity of his people. 

Prayer should be sincere. In some of the Italian churches, 
it is said not to be an uncommon thing to see a suppliant 
fingering his beads with one hand while with the other he 
picks his neighbor’s pockets. Equally inconsistent was the 
position of the Pharisee. Boasting before God of his good- 
ness, every word showed how far removed he was from real 
goodness. “Iam astonished,” said a last-century preacher, 
“to see how some men explain matters to the Lord.” This 
is what the Pharisee tried to do. The poison that most 
closely resembles wholesome food is the most dangerous. So 
the pride that apes humility is the most soul-destroying. The 
tiger crouches before he springs; the humility of the Phari- 
see was but an outward semblance that hid his grasping 
selfishness. 

An American author has said that when a man asks him a 
question, he looks into his eyes to see if there is any query 
there. If there is, he answers; if not, he remains silent. So 
God treated the Pharisee and the publican. In the heart of 
the latter he saw a query; in the heart of the former, none. 
So he justified the publican only. You can fill an empty jug 
with clear water from the spring; but it would be foolishness 
to bring to the spring a jug already full. The Lord has no 
blessing for the heart that is full of haughtiness; that he 
reserves for the heart emptied of self. And remember that, 
after all, it is the worthiest who are the most humble. It is 
the best filled stalk of corn that bends its head the lowliest. 


Importunity Rewarded.—See The Biblical Treasury, New 
Series, vol. 1, p. 156,—The Reward of Perseverance; The 
Preacher’s Cabinet, p. 39, ¢ 192,—The Music of Prayer; ¢ 
193,—The Key of the Day and Lock of the Night; The 
Biblical Treasury, Old Series, vol. 10, p. 87, 3 2124,—Heine 
and Hufeland ; p. 149,  2196,—Examples from the Heathen ; 
Foster’s Prose Llustrations, First Series, p. 4527,—Always in 
Prayer. 

Self-righteousness Rebuked.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gather- 
ings, First Series, p. 174,—The Delusion; p. 201,—What 
Luther said; Second Series, p. 385,—Over the Threshold ;— 
A Pharisee Described; pp. 386-388,—Anecdotes of Self- 
righteousness; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 
581,—The Folly of Self-righteousness; ¢ 3273,—The Fatal 
Mark. 

Humility Approved.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 7, p. 
47, 2 1420,—The Path to Honor; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, 
p- 360, 3 3091,—An Emblem of Humility ; 3 3101,—Humility 
in Prayer; Second Series, p. 472, ¢ 9668,—The Entrance to 
Honor; ¢ 9670,—The Gain of Humility ; Bertram’s Homi- 
letic Cyclopedia, p. 502, ¢ 2954,—Humility an Essential. 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 

“ judge ” in an oriental city must not be regarded pre- 
cisely as a judge among us, nowadays, nor yet with all the 
peculiar powers and duties of the ancient judges of Israel, 
whose powers somewhat resembled that of a king. Those 
ancient judges, more like ancient kings than anything else, 
were yet officers or rulers of such a peculiar sort, that the 
Romans transferred the name of their dignity into Latin—at 
least of their Carthaginian counterparts. Out of the Shemitic 
shofét they made suffetes. But in the time of Christ the judge, 
where not a Roman official, had still some power equivalent 
to that of the sheriffs of our country. He was head judge 
and head executioner of his sentences. Never till our own 
times, or those of two or three generations ago, has the world 
worked out the problem of wholly separating the legislative, 
the judicial, and the executive functions. Nor is it always 
accomplished by a nominal separation ; nor can that separa- 
tion ever be entirely actual, even as much so as required by 
theory. As long as the legislative or judicial power has any- 
thing to do, it must be gifted with some slight executive 
powers. But this is only one instance in the physical and 
metaphysical universe of the failure of human divisions to 
cover all that the one Spirit has made or is working. . 

The prayer of the widow to the unjust judge—and here “un- 
righteous” is better; for attention is directed not very closely 
to his merely judicial function—regards rather his executive 
function than anything else. She does not call—in words at 
least—for a hearing of her cause, but for an order of enforce- 
ment. In modern times that would be by sending a zabtich 
or two, soldier police, to apply the necessary force. This 
might be done even without hearing, or before hearing, the 
case. To explain the theories and processes would not be 
very interesting ; and to readers who are not generally in the 
habit of being informed as to the processes of their own 
courts, it would be almost hopelgss to undertake an explana- 
tion. Still, that is not to be regretted, on the whole. It may 
be a shame to a citizen of a republic not to know the struc- 
ture and general working of his government; but except in 
cases of oppression or tyranny, good citizens generally do not 
feel the hand of the law very severely; or, at least, they 
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should not. “The law is not made for a righteous man, but 
for the lawless and disobedient.” 

To this day, in the East, it is necessary for poor suitors to 
be very importunate. It would be easy to give examples ; but 
it might be tedious. A woman will frequently beg and beg 
a judge to attend to her case, or to execute a decree in a case 
he has passed upon and rendered judgment, and generally 
promise or ask to kiss the judge’s feet. But a little money 
from the other side will effectually stop the judge’s ears. 
Then the ecclesiastical tribunals of various sorts, and the 
facility of shifting the cause from one tribunal to another, 
under various pretexts, cause easier delay, and add the com- 
plication of religious prejudices to the other difficulties and 
obstacles. In the light of modern oriental practice in the 
courts, our English translation “avenge” seems not far wide 
of the mark; though the Greek word means “render com- 
plete justice,” or “inflict the last penalty.’ Perhaps the state 
of things in most English courts at the time our version was 
made had made them feel that Tyndale had hit upon the 
most natural rendering of the word; one truer to the life 
than any fine scholarly rendering could possible be. More- 
over, the greed or ill-nature of suitors to this day has its 
influence on the courts now and then; and many people con- 
sider and use the courts, both civil and criminal, only as a 
means of gain or revenge. This, of course, is no reflection on 
the judges, nor on the attorneys and counsel; for those officers 
are at least as pure and upright as the suitors wish them to 
be; and generally a great deal purer. An eminent jurist, 
speaking of one of our great commercial cities, said—and the 
lawyers at least will believe that he spoke truly—“If it were 
not for the lawyers, the city could not exist a week ; it could 
not be; the business men would eat one another up.” How- 
ever that may be, many a young lawyer has been surprised 
to find that a client of ordinary honorable reputation has 
come to him with a suit which he can neither advise nor 
promote, under the delusion that the practice of the law was 
a jugglery by which he could gain a dishonest end, and yet 
keep all right with the moral world. 

The “troubleth me,” in verse 5, is, in the Greek, a perfect 
representation of the things which an oriental judge considers 
trouble. It was being kept busy, annoyed by having to put 
his attention to something, engage in work. He had rather 
sit with his narghileh on his divan, converse with some rich 
suitors, receive their bribes—one of which, singularly 
enough, is often “a rich amber mouth-piece” for his pipe, 
give a quiet order to his soldiery to do what the suitor says, 
sip his coffee—and then repeat the operation with another. 
The courtly reception of his friends—and their gifte—is the 
occupation he likes best. 


The closer look at this parable shows that it is intended to 
teach by its contrasts rather than by its similarities. The 
unjust judge, fearing not God, caring for nobody, executing 
judgment only when he cannot avoid it, is contrasted with 
the Fountain of justice, whose ears are ever open to the cry 
of his chosen ones, with whom, nevertheless, he has to be 
long suffering. “Bear long with them” must refer to the 
grievances they put upon him, as it does in all the rest of the 
Scriptures; it does not mean put off listening to try their 
patience. And “he will avenge them speedily.” And even 
when he cometh, it seems to be a question whether he will 
find proper faith in his chosen ones on the earth. The old- 
fashioned lessons on “importunity” have, to say the least, 
been often pressed far beyond the Scripture warrant. To use 
vain repetitions is “as the heathen do.” Baal might require 
to be called upon all day, in anguish and torture, but the 
answer of Jehovah was instantaneous. The answer is as 
likely to come before the call is finished as to wait. Our 
Heavenly Father knoweth what things we are in need of 
before we ask him. 


“Into the temple to pray” scarcely needs any remark. It 
was in the court where the Jews could come, probably. The 
publican, if a Gentile, as also probable, could not venture 
beyond the court of the Gentiles, under penalty of instant 
He would have been torn in pieces by the crowd. 
This may not be the force of the expression “ afar off’ which 
plainly refers to the publican’s own estimate of his right to 
approach God or his holy place; but it is according to the 
then existing state of things, nevertheless, But the proud 
Pharisee himself would not have ventured into the temple 
itself. Our Lord himself never entered that, not being a 
priest after the Levitical order. The only thing that looks 
like a profane approach to the temple itself is where Judas, 
in his agony of despair, hurled down the betrayal-money in 
the temple. If the word is to be taken strictly, this was the 
very, sacred, temple proper. 


death. 


The fasting twice a week, on Mondays and Thursdays 
usually, was, of course, not commanded in the law. The 
Pharisee regarded it doubtless as a work of supererogation. 
The giving tithes was commanded, but it did not cover 
strictly all one’s possessions. But “possess” here means 
“acguire;” and thus the tithes were nearer the spirit of the 
law’s requirement than our English version makes clear. 

“Stood” is only a natural part of the picture; no more or 
less so than “went ... to pray.” Standing was and is the 





ordinary posture of Jewish prayer. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


> 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


{Au biications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice, | 


BOOKS. 


Dorothy’s Daughttrs. By Kmma Marshall. are illustrated, pp. 343. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Farm Echoes. By F. Ratchford Starr, M.A. 12mo, fllustrated, pp. 110. 


New York: The Orange Judd Co. Price, $1.00. 

Eternal Purpose: a study of the Scripture doctrine of immoriality. 
12m0, pp. 825. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

What Should We Do With Our Walla? By Clarence Cook. Square 8vo, 
illustrated, pp. 35. New York: Warren, Fuller, & Co, 

Knights of To-day; or, Love and Science. By Charlies Barnard. 16mo, 
pp. 26, New Y ork’: Charles Scribner's Bons. Price, $1.00. 

Notes on the Book of Deuteronomy, By C.H,M. Vol. 1, 16mo, pp. vi, 
bes few York: Loizeaux Brothers. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 
) cents. 


Culture and Cooking; or, Art in the Kitchen. 
lé6mo, pp. iv, L21, 
75 cents. 


By Catherine Owen. 
New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. Price, 


A Short History of the English Colonies in America. By Henry Cabot 
poaee. Svo, with maps, pp. vi, 500. New York: Harper and 
rothers. 


The Date of Our Gospels itn the Light of the Latest Criticism. By Pro- 
fessor Samuel ives Curtiss. limo, pp. 76. Chicago: F. H. Revell. 
Price, 0 cents. 


A Normal Class Manual for Sabbath School Workers. 16mo, maps, pp. 
i7l, Pittsburgh, Pa.: The United Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Lubke’s History of Art, Edited by Clarence Cook, 
2 vols., 8vo, illustrated, pp. xvii, 571; xiv, 695. 
Mead, & Co. Price, 97.0. 


Wise Words and Loving Deeds: a book of osramnige for girls. By 
K. Conder Gray. i2mo, llustrated, pp. 415. ew York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers, Price, $1.50. 


The History of a Mountain. By Elisee Reclus, Translated from the 
ae by | Bertha Ness and John Lillie. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 195. 
New Yor Harper and Brothers. 


Students’ Edition. ) 
ew York: Dodd 


The Doctrines of the Plymouth marie. , Pee Rev. Henry Wallace. 
Small lémo, pp. 186. Pittsburgh, e United Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. Price, #0 c gg 


Memoirs of Prince Metternich. Edited by Prince Richard Metternich. 
Translated by Mrs. Alexander Napeir. Vols. I.and II. 12mo, pp. 
xiv, 728; xi, 942, New York: Harper and Brothers. 

The Beautiful Ladder; or, The Two Students. By the Rev. Sidney 
Dyer, Ph.D. l6mo, colored frontispiece, » pp. 348. oe The 
American Baptist Publication Soc ety. lice, $1.50. 


From Exile to Overthrow: a history of the Jews from the Babylonian 
weevy oF = destruction of the Second Temple. By the Rev. 
D.D, lémo, with maps and illustrations, Rae 475. 

Philadelphis: “The Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, § 


The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient World; or, The History, Geog- 
raphy, and Antiquities of Change, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and 
Persia. «4 George Rawlinson, M. A. 3 vols., 8§vo, ma) pe illustra- 
tions, xi, 600; vii, 580; viil, 567. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
Price, ‘oo. 

* PAMPHLETS. 


Welcome Greeting: a popular concert exercise for children’s day. 16mo, 
pp. 4. New York: J. 5. Ogilvie & Co, 


From Exile. By James Payn. (The Franklin Square Library.) 4to, 
pp. 6&0. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 50 cents. 


Good Tidings: a popular concert exercise for Sunday-school celebrations. 
By J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. l6mo, pp. 15, New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. 

Diary of a Minister's Wife. By Almedia M, Brown. (The Standard 
Series.) Part2. svo, pp. 123. New York: L K. Funk & Co. Price, 
15 cents. 

The Tabernacle (Chautauqua Textbook, No. 26). By the Rev. John C. 
Hill. &2mo, Ulustrated, pp. 5. New York: Phillips and Hunt 
Price, 10 cents. 

Some Reasons fur the Exemption of Church Property from Taxation. 
By 'l. Edwin Brown, D.D. lémo, pp. 49, Rochester, N. Y.: Scranton, 

etinore, & Co. 

Sartor Resartus: the life and opinions of Herr Teufelsdrockh. By Thomas 
Carlyle. (‘The Standard ‘pier 8vo, pp. 172, New York: I. K. 
Funk & Co. Price, 25 cents. 

Wine hgeey f and the Scriptures. Professor Tayler Lewis, LL.D. 
l6mo, pp. New York: ‘the Naw onal Temperance Society and 
Publicat on thous Price, 10 cents. 

Miss Williamson's Divagations. By Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond 
prem (The Franklin Square Library.) 4to, pp. 40. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, 15 cents, 

The Nutritive Cure: a statement of its principles and methods. By 
Robert Walter, M.b, (The Standard Series.) 8vo, pp. 52, xviii. New 
York: 1, K. Funk & Co. Price, 15 cents, 

aes the Channel; or, True and False Lights on Temperance. By 

ore L, Cuy ler, DD. 12mo, pp. 15. ew York: The National 
Temperance Society and Publication House. Price, 5 cents. 

A Pocket Atlas of the Lands of the Bible; showing recent discoveries 
and explanations. lémo, twelve colored Free oe Philadelphia: The 
American Sunday-school Union. Price, 25 cents. 


Memoirs of Prince Metternich. Edited by Prince Richard Metternich. 

Vine. he Franklin Square ea 4 vols., 4to, pp. 100, 4, 92,@2. New 
Harper and Brothers. Price, 20 cents a volame. 
MUSIC, 

Heart and Voice in the Sunday-school. Edited by W. F. Sherwin, 
Dr. George F. Root, and J. R. Murray. pmon 1é6mo, boards, pp. 192! 
Cincinnau : John Church & Co. Price, 35 cen 

A Book of Rhymes and Tunes. Compiled and arranged by Margaret 
Pearman Osgood, with translations from the French and German 


by Louisa T, Craigin, Large quarto, boards, pp. 123. Boston: Oliver 
Ditson & Co. 


THE MAY MAGAZINES. 


It is not often that our leading American monthlies, 
interesting as they usually are, offer more attractive num- 
bers than those of the present month. The recent death 
of Carlyle is made the leading topic in three of them, 
and other timely themes are presented in a readable 
manner. Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s paper on Carlyle, in 
Harper’s Magazine, we are inclined to think—notwith- 
standing the wholly gratuitous piece of “ radicalism ” 
with which it closes—the best article evoked by the death 
of the “sage ot Chelsea.” Mr, Conway was really an 
intimate friend of Carlyle for many years, and he writes 
with full knowledge and complete appreciation, telling 
much that is new, and yet not overstepping the bounds 
of delicacy or discretion. His article is accompanied by 
many unfamiliar illustrations, including a portrait of Mrs. 
Carlyle,which will be prized by all who have read the heart- 
felt tributes to her in the recently published Reminiscences. 
The portrait of Carlyle himself is but tolerably engraved; 
the April number of the London Magazine Good Words, 
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ili This issue of Heep 8 contains a still more note- 
worthy picture in its engraving of George Eliot,—the first 
ever printed in this country, and a complete novelty to all 
but a very fewof her American readers. The plainness of 
the face is almost startling at first, but the beholder soon 
recognizes its great strength, and anticipates Mr. C. Kegan 
Paul (whose biographical sketch the portrait accompanies) 
in perceiving its striking resemblance to the face of Savon- 
arola. The kinship between this face and John Henry 
Newman’s, which Mr. Paul claims to find, is not so evident, 
In literary merit his paper is inferior to that of Mr. Con- 
way on Carlyle. Besides these two articles, which, in text 
or illustration, are really of commanding interest, the 
other contents of the number are dwarfed. Mr. M. E. 
Gates’s description of modern Athens has fresh interest, 
and so does Mr, F. Nast’s superficial sketch of contem- 
porary music and musicians in New York, Miss Wool- 
son’s novel of Anne is now showing real power, 

The frontispiece of Scribner’s Monthly is a portrait of 
Carlyle, most painstakingly engraved by Thomas Cole, 
and, like most of Mr. Cole’s frontispieces in this maga- 
zine, not be commended as a portrait, save by those reso- 
lute and “consummate” ssthetes who determine to like 
it at all hazards. We recognize the artist’s altogether 
uncommon patience and delicacy, and we do not fail to 
perceive the object of his endeavor; but, after all, the 
portrait must be called sadly inadequate. There is no 
spark of genius in the face, no revelation of the true Car- 
lyle; we see instead the vacuity of countenance which 
belongs tosome old weather-beaten tramp. Two articles are 
devoted to Carlyle, in this number: Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son’s Impressions of Carlyle in 1848, and George Saints- 
bury’s essay on The Literary Work of Thomas Carlyle. 
Both have interest; Mr. Emerson’s, of course, revealing 
his own mind as well as that of his subject ; but for a full 
portrait of Carlyle the reader will more advantageously 
turn to Mr. Conway’s presentation in Harper. Sir Julius 
Benedict’s sketch of Jenny Lind is of real interest, and 
the accompanying portrait is winsome. An article on 
Artemus Ward contains some new facts concerning an 
American humorist whose fame Americans have for some 
years taken pleasure in transferring to English custody. 
Another paper in the series entitled In and Out of Lon- 
don with Dickens is attractive in every way, and deserves 
the most cordial praise. Other interesting papers are 
George E. Waring’s somewhat over-violent attack on 
New York drainage; The Mutineers of the Bounty,—a 
subject that never grows stale; Among the Esquimaux 
with Schwatka ; Post-office Savings-banks in Great Brit- 
ain; a plea for the guitar, the daguerreotype, and some 
other old-fashioned things, by Clarence Cook ; and a very 
clever parody of Walt Whitman—every whit as good as 
the belauded original—by Mr. H. C. Bunner. The very 
enumeration of these articles shows their attractiveness. 
No one who lays down Scribner or Harper for’ May will 
be surprised at the success of these magazines in England ; 
for either of them is worth a dozen of the best English 
monthlies. 

The Atlantic and Lippincott’s are of equal unimpor- 
tance this month. The chief article in the former isa 
rather surly collection of personal reminiscences of Car- 
lyle, by Mr. Henry James, Senior. In the latter Mr. 
W. F. G. Shanks calls attention to the fact that we must 
soon re-stock our American oyster-beds, or find the trade 
declining. 

In The North American Review is a well-written, par- 
tisan, and sophistical defense of Mormonism, by George 
Q. Cannon, delegate from Utah. The desire for sensational 
catholicity, in the choice of writers and subjects, is some- 
times carried to an indecent extreme by the leading 
reviews of this country and England. Mr. David Dudley 
Field presents an argument to show that centralization is 
a greater danger now than when it was a bone of conten- 
tion between the Democrats and Federalists of the early 
days of the republic. Ex-Judge Strong, of the United 
States Supreme Court, urges the establishment of a tri- 
bunal between the supreme court and the circuit courts. 
Mr. John Roach, the Chester ship-builder, presents a 
strong argument against “free trade and free ships.” 
Dr. Schaff’s paper on The Old Version and. the New 
would have had more value had it appeared earlier; but 
it is a usefulsummingup. What Morality have we Left? 
is the title of an effective satire on certain “ advanced” 
theories and theorizers. 

Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, of Chicago, who lately 
had occasion to apply sqme strong disinfectants to the 
unsavory matter of Ingersoll, has been again employed 
in a necessary work in a little treatise entitled The Date 
of Our Gospels in the light of the latest criticism. It is 
the brief re-interment of the decaying carcasses of some 





contains a much better reproduction of the same photo- 


Charles B. Waite’s History of the Christian Religion 
to the Year Two Hundred ; or, perhaps we should say, 
found by Judge Waite after they had been unearthed by 
the author of Supernatural Religion, but by him imme- 
diately rejected and abandoned on perceiving what they 
really were. It is too bad that the views of the laity, or 
the attainments of the clergy in general, are not suffi- 
ciently clear to perceive the abominable quackery of such 
a book as Waite’s, without rendering it necessary for a 
man like Professor Curtiss to expend time and labor in 
such exposures. It is necessary for each generation to 
learn the alphabet; but it is a pity that any men of 
mature years should deny its existence because they do 
not know it; and still more that such dénials can find 
believers unless some champion comes forward with a 
demonstration to prove what every well-instructed scribe 
ought to know. (16mo, pp. iv, 76, limp cloth. Chicago: 
F. H. Revell. Price, 50 cents.) 

The anonymous author of Motherhood, a Poem, is to be 
treated with all the tenderness of the sacred subject 
which she touches. While it is too much to say that a 
man is a good, or even fair, critic of such a progressive 
series of short poems, it may perhaps be true that he can 
partially estimate the purity of the thought. And while 
it is also too much to aver that these same poems are 
highly poetic, or capable of quotation in detached por- 
tions, it is again likely to be true that their entire im- 
pression is most effective. The Light of Asia deals with 
some such themes, and if there is an eminently unquota- 
ble and inseparable production,—to be read or criticised 
in the mass alone,—that is the one. Therefore, what with 
its red-lined margins, and its dainty binding, and its very 
superior typography, we pronounce the book attractive 
in this peculiar sense. No one could have well foreseen 
the popularity of Bitter-Sweet, or of Kathrina ; and there 
are those who refuse to Dr. Holland the especial title of 
poet. But, somehow, people buy and read and find great 
happiness in this sort of verse, and that which “ perma- 
nently pleases’ can hardly be altogether removed from 
true poetry. It would not in the least surprise us to find 
this very volume among the household successes of the 
year. (16mo, pp. 44. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, 
$1.50.) 


To the student of ancient history Gibbon is indispen- 
sable, and to the general reader nearly so. Yet his great 
work is so blemished by the author’s sneers at the Chris- 
tian religion and his free allusion to impurities concern- 
ing which modern literature maintains a decent silence, 
that educators hesitate to recommend it for general read- 
ing. An Abridgment of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire free from those blemishes has just been 
published in two volumes by the Rev. Dr. James A. 
Dean, already known as an industrious compiler. This 
abridgment, while it does not amount to much more than 
half of the bulk of the original, retains most of the facts. 
As the book is meant for the general reader, the pronun- 
ciation of proper names is marked in the text. The 
editor, however, makes a mistake if he supposes, as his 
preface seems to imply, that this is the only expurgated 
Gibbon. Bowdler’s expurgated edition, published in 
five volumes in 1826, has long been used for family read- 
ing. (2 vols., 12mo, pp. xxv, 570; xviii, 616. Mystic, 
Conn.: James A. Dean. Price, $1. 85. ) 

Ebers’s last work, Hine Frage, is but a sketch, drawn to 
give a local habitation and a name toa painting by Alma 
Tadema. The author rightly calls it an “Idyl.” It is 
romantic, with simple, semi-pastoral groundwork, but not 
great enough in either scope or labor to merit the name 
of novel or romance. It is thoroughly German, yet 
purer, as it is more meritorious, than most German 
sketches of like extent. Were it not that the author had 
written Uarda, this would be esteemed a book of unusual 
merit. To read it is to sit at a window and inhale the 
breath of a flower garden for an hour. It is short and 
fragrant. The painting itself, which inspired the Idyl, is 
reproduced in a beautiful etching, as the frontispiece. 
(16mo, pp. vi, 134, cloth, gilt, embossed. Stuttgart and 
Leipzig: Eduard Hallberger, New York: G. E. 
Stechert, 766 Broadway.) 


A man who has spent a term of years shut behind the 
bars of a prison finds himself, when permitted to go 
forth, an object of suspicion and distrust among his fel- 
lows. The up-hill road by which he must climb to 
regain confidence and re-establish character is a very 
steep and difficult one indeed. There are few hands 
outstretched to help him, and even Christians have not 
the sympathy they should have for one who has yielded 





slain arguments which had been unearthed by Judge 


to temptation. All this is strikingly shown by Mra, 
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A.M. M. Payne, in her story Outside the Walls, which, not- 
withstanding an oceasional tendency to melodrama, is a 
wholesome and timely book. (16mo, pp. 351. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 


The graceful pen of Margaret E. Winslow has never 
been more successfully employed than in Marion, or, Safe 
in the Shadow of the Rock. It tells the story of a little 
orphan girl, whose earliest years are spent in a New York 
tenement house, a dependent on the charity of a wretch- 
edly poor Irish family. After some bitter experiences, 
she is adopted by a kind couple who reside ina New 
England village, and finally she is found to belong to 
people of good social position in England. The aim of 
the narrative is to show plainly how a child may come 
to Christ, and, trusting him wholly, be perfectly safe. 
(16mo, illustrated, pp, 188. Philadelphia: The Ameri- 
ean Sunday-school Union. Price, 75 cents.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


James T. Fields, the well-known Boston journalist, 
author, and publisher, died suddenly of heart disease on 
Sunday, April 24. Mr. Fields, it will be remembered, 
was to edit Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’s new series of 
yolumes on the lives of eminent American authors. 





One of the most magnificent works of popular, illus- 
trated description ever issued from the press was Pro- 
fessor Georg Ebers’s dgypten in Bild und Wort, or Egypt 
with Pen and Pencil, issued first in serial numbers, and 
then as a single volume. Subsequently it was translated 
into English and French, in which languages it is not yet 
fully at the end of its publication asa series. Professor 
Ebers then projected a similar work on Palestine, entitled 
Palestina in Bild und Wort; but the English project of 
“Palestine with Pen and Pencil” seemed more than he 
could successfully rival with an original work, and 
arrangements were therefore concluded by which the 
English work just mentioned is to appear translated and 
edited in German, by Professor Georg Ebers and Hermann 
Guthe. Judging from the sample sheets of this German 
work, it will be in no wise inferior to the 4gypten, and 
possess all that exquisite neatness and beautiful elegance 
which gives such a charm to the mechanical execution of 
German “ practwerken,” or editions de luxe. It is to 
appear in about fifty-six numbers, at the price of one 
mark and a half, or nearly fifty cents a number. The 
German publisher is Eduard Hallberger, in Stuttgart and 
Leipzig ; and the work can be had of Gustav E. Stechert, 
766 Broadway, New York. But the English-American 
and the French editions will probably be not inferior ; 
for they are substantially the same work. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


Qe. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 


Third International Convention of the United States and British 


American Provinces, at Toronto, Ontario, Jutie 22-24. 
Texas, state, at Austin 





Mh ot SDAA _.. April 26, 27 
Titione, sthhe; Ob COMMUNE ia oes ccncetcrnnlee haemo May 3-5 
California, state, at Sacramento May 10-12 
Arkansas, state, at Little Rock ...........__.___. May 12 
East Tennessee, district, at Rogersville..........__ May 12, 13 


Minnesota, state, at Owatonna RE 
Indiana, state, at Evansville _..........__.__.. May 31-June 2 
Missouri, state, at Louisiana 
Mississippi, state, at Jackson 
New York, state, at Cortland 





‘sen June 7-9 
Ohio, state; at Fostoriaz. oc. fo c2 este cee ce eek. June 7-9 
Dakota Territory, territorial, at Parker......-...-__- June 7-9 
Alabama, state, at Gadsden -...__-.._..._.__.____ June 10-12 
Iowa, state, at Burlington-_-.-_./00.- June 14-16 


Nebraska, state, at Hastings _.........._________. June 14-16 
indian Territory, territorial, at Atoka.....___- August 11, 12 
North Carolina, state, at Salém-.__.-.-_ September 1, 2 
Virginia, state, at Petersburg 
New Jersey, state, at Passaic 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CONVENTION. 
RAILROAD FACILITIES, 
MECHANICSBURG, Pa., April 20, 1881. 
My conferences and correspondence with the several 
railroad lines in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware, enable me to issue the following annexed bulletin, 
for the information of delegates and others contemplating 
attendance. 
It is to be observed that : 1. All rates named are for the 
the round trip from starting point to Niagara Falls, except 
where otherwise specified. 2. To the rates named must 


be added the rate from Niagara Falls to Toronto and re- 
turn, which will be about $4.00 via rail; or about $2.00 
via steamboat over Lake Ontario. Distance via rail, 83 
miles; via steamboat, 40 miles. 3. The rates named are 
open rates, and can be had by any one, without special 
credential, on application to the regular ticket agents at 
the stations named, unless otherwise specified. 4. These 
excursion tickets are all first-class, and will be good from 
June 1 to November 1. 5. Passengers holding through 
tickets reading “ over Northern Central Railway between 
Elmira and Canandaigua,” have the privilege of stopping 
off at Watkins Glen. 

New Jersey.—(While I name rates only from Trenton 
and Lambertville, this fact does not exclude Jersey City, 
Newark, Elizabeth, Rahway, New Brunswick, and Prince- 
ton, for at either of these points the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road ticket and station agents will be authorized to sell 
similar excursions to those who apply in time for them.) 
Excursion 246,—via Delaware Water Gap, Watkins 
Glen, Seneca Lake, and Geneva, returning via Albany, 
Hudson River, and New York City,—Trenton, $18.75 ; 
Lambertville, $18.75. Excursion 160,—via Delaware 
Water Gap and Syracuse, returning via same route,— 
Trenton, $16.50; Lambertville, $16.00. Excursion 249,— 
via Delaware Water Gap, and Binghamton, returning 
via same route,—Trenton, $16.50 ; Lambertville, $16.00. 
Excursion 207,—via New York, Hudson River steamer, 
and Albany, returning via same route as 246 going,— 
Trenton, $17.00 ; Lambertville, $16.50. Excursion 113,— 
via Harrisburg, Watkins Glen, Seneca Lake, and Geneva, 
returning via Albany, Hudson River steamer, and New 
York,—Trenton, $19.25 ; Lambertville, $20.00. 

Delaware.—W ilmington, $18.00; Dover, $20.00; with 
choice of several routes, which will be specified in Circu- 
lar of Information to be issued later. 

Pennsylvania.—The rates named apply to the shortest 
and most direct route—via Harrisburg, Elmira, Canan- 
daigua; returning by same route. A choice of many 
routes will, however, be given at various rates; routes 
and rates to be named in Circular of Information, which 
will be mailed delegates in ample time. Philadelphia 
(either via Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroad, or North Pennsylvania Railroad), $17.00 ; 
Bryn Mawr, $17.00 ; Downingtown, $16.50; Coatesville, 
$16.20; Mount Joy, $15.10; Columbia, $15.25; Wrights- 
ville, $15.50; York, $15.00 ; Hanover, $16.00; Marietta, 
$15.10; Middletown, $14.50; Newport, $15.20; Harris- 
burg, $14.10; Lancaster, $15.60; Baltimore (Md. ), $17.25 ; 
Washington (D. C.), $19.25; Johnstown, via Tyrone and 
Lock Haven, $13.00; Altoona, via Tyrone and Lock 
Hven, $11.50. Other prominent points in Central Penn- 
sylvania, on the main line or branches of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will be, via Tyrone and Lock Haven, propor- 
tionately low in rate. All places reached by Philadel- 
phia & Erie Railroad and its eastern and southern con- 
nections in Pennsylvania will have equally low rates, 
with choice of at least twenty different routes. Pitts- 
burgh, Kittanning, Butler, and Parker, via Allegheny Val- 
ley Railroad, $11.00. Ifa party of a hundred will arrange 
to leave Pittsburgh, Kittanning, Butler, and Parker on a 
a given day and train (to return at will), the rate will be 
$38.50 from either point named to Toronto (via steamboat 
from Niagara Falls) and return, without change of cars 
from Pittsburgh to Niagara Falls, via the great oil 
regions and Lake Chautauqua. To Toronto and return, 
via Pittsburgh, Titusville, & Buffalo Railroad (via Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, and steamer to Toronto). From Oil City, 
$8.10; Titusville, $7.35; Corry, $6.50. Tickets good 
from June 13 until July 12 to all persons holding certifi- 
cates or credentials such as shall be issued by International 
Executive Committee. 

Further information will be made public as soon as 
pending negotiations are perfected. 

EDWARD 8. WAGONER, 
For the Committee on Transportation for Pennsylvania, 
. New Jersey, and Delaware. 


DELEGATES REPORTED. . 

Alabama.—The Rev. Dr. Burgett, Mobile; W. L. Baker, 
Mobile; G. R. Farnham, Evergreen; T. L. Jones, 
Montgomery ; the Rev. W. N. Reeves, Eufaula; J. M. 
Buford, Eufaula; 8. H. Dent, Eufaula; the Rev. S. A. 
Goodwin, Union Springs; James Sherrard, Marion; 
J. M. Miller, Camden; the Rev. H. D. Hill, Montevallo ; 
J. W. Sloss, Birmingham ; the Rev. B. F. Riley, Opelika; 
the Rev. A. 8. Andrews, D.D., Opelika; the Rev. C. D. 
Oliver, Gadsden; J. H. Franklin, Selma; R. M. Patton, 
Florence; the Rev. J. A. B. Lovett, Huntsville; M. J. 
Green, Talladega. 

Mississippi.—S. M. Shelton, Vicksburg; L. P. Brown, 
Meridian ; J. C. Lucas, Kosciusko ; J. B. Streater, Black 





Hawk; W. M. Rogers, Starkville; the Rey. H. F. 





Johnson, Brookhaven; F. W. Merwin, Water Valley ; 
the Rev. E. H. Mounger, Meridian; General A. P. 
Stewart, Oxford; J. L. Power, Jackson; 8. R. Boyd, 
Chester; H. A. Rice, Bigbee Valley; H. W. Foote, 
Macon; L. T. Fitzhugh, Oxford ; the Rev. J, J, Miller, 
Webster; L. A. Duncan, Meridian. 

West Virginia.—At large: the Rev. W. B. Thompson, 
Wheeling; the Rev. George Crossfield, Tyler County ; 
the Rev. J. F. Whittly, Wood County; the Hon. W. C. 
Stevenson, Wood County. First District: Professor 
T. M. Marshall, Monongalia County; W. A. List, Ohio 
County. Second District: the Hon. George M. Beetz- 
hoover, Berkley County; John 8. Barnes, Marion County. 
Third District: T. C. Johnson, James M. Brown. 

District of Columbia.—F. H. Cobb, John B. Wight, 
J. G. Kimball, Charles N. Richards, J. H. Hitchcock, 
Henry K. Simpson. 

Pennsylvania.—The Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, Phila- 
delphia ; John R. Whitney, Bryn Mawr; General James 
A. Beaver, Bellefonte ; Lewis D. Vail, Philadelphia ; John 
B. Garrett, Philadelphia ; Dr. Hugh Pitcairn, Harris- 
burg; the Rev. Peter Anstadt, York; Ed. 8. Wagoner, 
Mechanicsburg ; the Rev. John W. Dulles, D.D., Phila- 
delphia ; the Rev. T. L. Flood, Oil City ; the Hon. H. W. 
Williams, Wellsboro ; the Rev. W. H. Kincaid, Pitts- 
burgh ; James M. Gamble, Williamsport; the Rev. A. H. 
Studebaker, Harrisburg; W. B. Marshall, Indiana ; 
the Rev. Moseley H. Williams, Philadelphia; H. L. 
Nicholson, Altoona; the Rev. J. Power Baird, Flatwood, 
Fayette County ; the Rev. M. Ort, Mechanicsburg; F. E. 
Nettleton, Scranton ; the Rev. A. E. Funk, Philadelphia ; 
the Hon. C. C. Converse, Erie; Henry C. Moore, Lan- 
caster; the Rev. B. B. Hamlin, Harrisburg; the Rev. 
A. M. Stirk, Easton; the Rev. B. Griffith, D.D., Phila- 
delphia; the Rey. J. W. Sullivan, Concordville; General 
D. Stewart Elliott, Everett, Bedford County ; George 8. 
Bennett, Wilkes-Barre ; the Rev. I. C. Pershing, Pitts- 
burgh ; the Rev. S. W. Reigart, Mechanicsburg ; the 
Rev. J. T. Cooper, Allegheny; James M. Ralston, 
Mechanicsburg ; J. Chester Wilson, Altoona; J. B. 
Baughman, East Berlin, Adams County ; the Rev. R. 
Crittenden, Bellefonte ; John D. Wattles, Philadelphia ; 
the Rev. W. D. Slease, Waynesburg, Greene County ; 
Captain Robert Johnson, Altoona; the Rev. H. W. 
Miller, Bryn Mawr; Professor W. G. Fischer, Philadel- 
phia; the Rev. W. B. Watkins, D. D., Johnstown ; S. R. 
Mason, Mercer; the Rey. 8. G. Shannon, Milroy ; Henry 
R. Mosser, New Cumberland; the Rev. A. R: Miller, 
Muncy, Lycoming County ; the Rev. 8. J. M. Eaton, 
Franklin, Venango County ; Joseph Fitzwater, Phenix- 
ville, Chester County ; R. Warner Hare, Philadelphia ; 
the Rev. H. W. Hibshman, D.D., Stone-Church, North- 
ampton County; the Rev. H. R, Fleck, New Kingston, 
Cumberland County; E. L. Caswell, Phoenixville; the 
Rev. A. D, Rowe, York ; George Hench, Carlisle; W.A. 
Fisher, Bryn Mawr; Benjamin Casselberry, Philadel- 
phia ; R. A. Bucher, Mechanicsburg ; A. N. Eslinger, 
Dillsburg, York County. 

Vermont.—The Rev. J. H. Babbitt, Swanton; P. C. 
Abbey, Essex; the Rev. M. Hurlburd, Burlington; the 
Rev. C. 8. Frost, Johnsbury ; Professsor H. M. Seely, 
Middlebury ; the Rev. Charles Hibbard, Middlebury ; 
F. M. Small, Northfield; H. F. Field, Rutland; the 
Rey. H. A. Spencer, Windsor ; the Rev. J. A. Johnston, 
Ludlow. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Announcement is made of the sixth annual conven- 
tion of the Missouri State Sunday-school Association, 
which will meet in Louisiana, May 31 to June 2. A pro- 
gramme will be issued in May, 


—The Arkansas State Sunday-school Association holds 
its annual convention at Little Rock, May 12. It is 
intended to have a mass-meeting of teachers and scholars 
from the surrounding country, and to make the occasion 
one which will give a new impulse to the work. 


—The ninth annual convention: of the Cumberland 
County (Pa.) Sunday-school Association will be held in 
the Presbyterian Church, Newville, May 24-26. Mr. 
Edward §. Wagoner, Mr. E. Payson Porter, and others, 
will speak. Every school in the county is invited to 
send two delegates. The Cumberland Valiey Railroad 
will issue excursion tickets on presentation of an order 
to be obtained from Mr. James McKeehan, chairman of 
the local committee, Newville. 


—A meeting of pastors, superintendents, and other 
Sunday-school workers, was called at Denver, Colorado, 
in the middle of April, by the Rev. C. C. Creegan, of the 
American Home Missionary Society, to consider the 
expediency of forming a state Sunday-dchool association. 
The meeting, at which about two hundred Sunday-schoo) 
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workers representing eight denominations | 
weré present, voted unanimously that an 
association be at once formed, that a con- 
vention should be held in May, and that 


gelical churches be appointed. The state 
convention will probably be held at Golden, 


A And there the worthies, one and all, 
from which the committee has received 2 | Qt ere Tne olaamioal authors” call ; 


Beneath the shade of Parnassus tall, 
On Pegasus Place, in Helicon Hall, 


warm invitation. It is also expected that 
the new association will be represented at 
the International Convention. 





GENERAL. 


—-A crowded public meeting was held | 1 
in Association Hall, Philadelphia, on the 


“A Tretia of Parnassus. 


I slept where the moon, serenely bright 
a committee, represcnting the various evan- | P2one full in m th 


With Pe en and Moo: 
Ane Shakespeare and Milton—a goodly sight !— 
te 


Virgil was sitting beside Voltaire, 
Boccacc' 

And Po 
While old Sam Johnson was in the chair, 
Wall-eyed and grim, with carroty hair, 
And he said, “ Of course you oge all aware. 
Beneath the great ‘economy’ 


Exceedingly reckless and awfully rash, 


The Braof Cheap Books, and what the Immortals 
think about it. 


Y, b a summer night; 
dreamt I was in a Land of Light 


re and shey and White, 


ith Addison, Dryden and others, qu 
Too numerous to mention ; 


ere holding a big convention. 


io chatting with Dumas, pere, 
curled up tn the corner there, 


Of the latest earthly advices: 
he publishers seem to be going to smash 


ash, 
For the Book Exchange is cutting a dash 





evening of April 25, for the purpose of 
furthering the cause of Indian education. 
Captain Pratt, of Carlisle, presided. Seven 
Indian girls and eighteen Indian boys from 
the Carlisle school were present, and sam- 
ples of their work were exhibited. Several 
of the boys addressed the meeting in 
broken, but intelligible, English. At the 
conclusion of the meeting an appeal was 
made for aid in carrying on and extending 
the work of the Carlisle school, 


~—-Stephen Paxson, better known as 
Father Paxson, the veteran Sunday-school 
pioneer of the West, who has long enjoyed 
a national reputation as a Sunday-school 
worker, passed away on Friday, April 22. 
For many years in the employment of the 
American Sunday-school Union, he tray- 
ersed the country far and near, organizing 
Sunday-schools in waste places and among 
all sorts of people. He organized the first 
county and state Sunday-school conven- 
tions of this country,—perhaps of the 
world. A movement is on foot among 
the Sunday-schools of the state of Illinois, 
to which his best work was given, to erect 
a monument to his memory; and the Rev. 
Dr. C. L. Goodell, of St. Louis, Missouri, 


has been appointed acting secretary for the 
fund, 


” BUSINESS DEPARTMEN T. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for apecial use, are printea during these months 
in addition to the issue for subscribers, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Parents should not forget that their shoe bills can be 
reduced one half by Pie TD for their children 
shoes with the A. 8. T. Black P upon them. They 
begs pa hens as the metal, while adding to the beauty 
0 e shoe. 


Au Ui former “books awaad in Mee Tbodyfe mame have 
been mere ae pane raabns issued without his consent, and 
notwithstanding his protest. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE 
Only Authorized Publications 
BY D. L. MOODY. 


SECRET POWER, or the Secret of Success In 
Christian Life and Christian Work. Contents:.1I. 
Power; itasource. II. Power, in and upon. III. Wit- 


nessing in Power. LV. Power ‘in Operation. V. Power 
Hindered.— Ready May 5. 
TWELVE SELECT SERMON A dD. L. 


Moody. Carefully soviees, and containing t 
addresses most blessed | Sn Sper setae witless, 
cloth, rich gilt stamp, © cts. Tr editio: 
Ready May 1. 
HEAVEN — weer tt is Inhabitants ; and 
. How to Get there, by D. L. Moody. Cloth, rich gold 
stamp, 112 pp., © cts. Paper covers, ry cts. 


DP ‘ 


The clear, scri 37 bay oy Hoy treatment of 
this subject by r. Moody, b as been commended in 
the highest terms by leating t theologians in rope 
and America, while the common people have heard 
them everywhere with gladness, 


American publishers who feel sore, 
And they speak for a score, or 

Who live by a traffic in printed lore. 

I read: ‘ We pray from this earthly shore— 


Poi fhe pe conening business is going to seed ; 


Ae ‘many books as the folks can read, 
And selll 
It cheapens your fame—for you we plead !- 1— 


Then Scott, with Goop LITERATURE in 
Arose (amid cries of “ Take the stand!"’) 
And said, * This scheme will 


‘What word shall we send to this omy band?” 
1 


No 
While Alden shows that he can ; oomamana 


The br 
A shilling for Pope—good binding on; 
The same for the poems of Tennyson; 
Six cents for your Pi 


Then Chaucer said, “I am rather old, 
But I am mighty glad this day to be told 
How cheap my Canterbury 
And the poe’ 

Steele the bright and De Foe the bold, 
Berkeley the sober and Swift the scold 


ake 


Charles Dickens said, ‘* *T would be foolish to let 
Good 


egret ; 
For the price of a theatre-ticket et they get 
Milman 
Dante and Virgil, two shillin aa. 


Sent up by the Book Exchange that for 
Three cents ‘~ get the Seven Years’ War, 


n selling for almost nothing for fa, 
And ruining regular prices 


‘I hold in my hand a letter from four 


ib! y more, 


Ye authors of old, attend us ! 
ive us a lift in this hour of need, } 


Exchange is making with speed 
ng disgracefully low, indeed; 
Ye talented ghosts, defend us! 


and, 


ess the land; 
ood is the Harper or Scribner brand, 


‘ains of sage and scholar: 


—e 8 Progress, J ohn; 
For the Iliad, thir cents; and Don 
Quixote for half . ollar!’ 


ales are sold, 
ts and wits of the Queen Anne fold, 


From the time of Sir Walter Raleigh: 

re’s works, and Smollett’s and Sterne’s, 
lingbroke, ‘By ron and Burns; “ 
ree Bal ington Lord Macaulay.’ 


luck of mortals caus¢ r 
8 Gibbon—the perfect 


Fora 5 Adam Smith on Debt, 
And Mill on the Laws of Nations; 
And I see by this wondrous circular 


For a dime ing Honry of Navarre, 
And for thrice the price of a good c igar 
WiLL, Shakespeare’s inspirations.” 


Then Goldsmith rose and expressed it thus: 

“It is simply a case of de gustibus. 

But I see no reason for all this fuss, 

For en never did much for us, 

ile needy, summer and winter; 

Tuerefore, confreres, I hold this view : 

The h rice houses are doubtless blue, 

But =e t e man our thanks are due 

Who sends our thoughts each palace through, 

Fy into the humblest cottage too, 

For the Many are always more than the Few 
And the People are more than the Printer! ” 


A slight shade rose—’twas Poe— 

Who said, * I've been talking here with De Foe; 
e ase, and the ancients have told us so, 

That who makes two printed leaves to show 

here only one did formerly grow 

Is as & MAN as we want to know 

And this letter here, from the realms beiow, 
8 its earthly animus; 

I move it be not received!'’ About 

A thousand voices removed all doubt, 

Ben Jonson and Halleck and Hood spoke out, 

Kit North and Irving and Father Prout, 

’Mid a storm of cheers and a mighty shout, 

And the motion passed—unanimous ! 


* This vite production is from the pen of one of 
the most widely celebrated of American humorists, 
who, in this case, seems disposed to add to his fame 
by assuming the even more widely known name, 
“ Anonymous.” The Maneger of the American Book 
Exchange wishes it to be distinctly understood that 
he is not responsible for either the titles, rhymes, or 
prices! The far-sighted poet who is able thus v re 
jen ps | convention on rnassus has, bow “pe 

ad a vision of some future catalogue -_— Lage e P+ 
mires with announcements already mad correct 
ogue of our age list of wubhoatione: may be 
upoR. mppiicatio n to the Headquarters of the Lit- 
way tion, No. 764 Broadway, New York. 


“There are four Gospels, but only one life.” 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 


The four Gospels woven into a single continu- 
ous narrative. With notes and indexes. By 
JaMES R. GILMORE and the Rev. LYMAN 
ABBOTT, D.D. 16mo, 848 pages. Cloth, red 
edges, $1.75. . 


“A unique, compact, and interesting mode of ex- 
hibiting the substance of the Gospel history. ... Must 
commend itself fpnorongniy $0 Shs the enlightened ‘student 
of the life of Ch its. very considerable 

of es will furnish a welcome help to a Font 
multitude of New Testament students, in obtai a 
vivid ee Sion < the life and teact p> of our Lor 
A, CG. Kendrick, D "rof. of Greek 

Lang. and Lit. Univ, of Rochester. 


“The notes are valuable and suggestive. There isa 





How the Bible. By D. L. Moody. Revised, 
A Mowaable It little work. which should be carefully read 
and studied by all who Gouxe to enjoy the study of the 

‘word. Paper covers, 10 cts.; per doz, $1.00, Cloth, 
flexible, 16 cts. 

The Way and the Word, By D. L. Moody. Paper 
cover, 15 cts. Cloth, 25 cts. 

This is a neat little volume, Pee bbe — 4 

Mr, Moody's favorite topic, Regeneration 
thoughts on Bible study; the Btn a A — Ae : 

nal introduction by Mr. oety, 

Ten thousand copies were a A for dist ribution to 
the young converts enquirers at the Chicago 
special services, the names received amounting to 
nearly that number. 

The Second Coming of Christ. By D. L. Moody. Re- 
vised — origi 32 pages and cover. Price, 
10 cts. r doz. 

Should be widely circulated, calling. ottention to this 

Ymportant subject and most precious truth 


‘or sale v Beohoemer, send hy oet to SNe pute 
ot Ro swith wait the dooke, ‘prepaid, on receipe af 


out. HL REVELL, 48 & 1606 Madison St., Chicago. 


class of readers to whom the book will serve a purpose 
that uurd make an will, with which I am acquainted. 
It would make an gxeellent gift-book in classes of the 
Sunday-school,”— Rev. Chas. 8. Robinson, New York, 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, post-paid, by 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPAN Y 


ANCIENT MONARCHIES: 


chee: eared No. 19. 





HAVE NOW READY 
TWO IMPORTANT WORKS.. 


I. 


RAWLINSON’S 


The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World, The History, Geography, 
and Antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, Baby- 
lon, Media, and Persia. Coliected from 
Ancient and Modern Sources. 

BY GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 
Professor of Ancient History in Oxford University. 
From the latest English Edition. 
Illustrated with Maps and 657 Engravings. 3 vols. 

8vo, handsomely printed and bound, 
A want has long been felt for a good edition,‘at a } 
moderate price, of Rawlinson’s authoritative and inter- | 
esting work. 

The aim has been to supply this want by a complete 
and thoroughly well-executed edition in convenient form, 
and at nearly half the price of the English Edition, the 
only one heretofore obtainable. 

“It evinces great industry, carefulness, elaboration 
and completeness. His excellency consists in bring- 
ing together the scattered information that exists 
respecting the old monarchies of the world, and in 
presenting it with lucid compactness. Its great 
merits the most captious critic cannot deny.”— 
London Atheneum. 


“Student’s Edition” of 


LIBKE SHISTORYofART 


EDITED BY CLARENCE COOK, 





Compiete in two vols., small 8vo, with nearly 600 illus- 
trations, handsomely printed and bound 
in cloth, $7.50. 

*,* The Original Edition will be kept in stock as 
heretofore. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $14. 
Since the publication of Lubke’s History, there has 
arisen an increasing demand for the work as a text-book 
for art clubs, schools, and private students. The fine 
edition being considered both expensive and inconvenient 
Sor such uses, the Student's Edition is issued to meet this 
demand. While the price is but litile more than half 
that of the original edition, the volumes are made more 
portable, and that without sacrifice of excellence in the 
mechanical execution. 

“In the new interest in Art awakened in this country, 
these volumes ought to be the primer of all artists 
and art admirers. There is no other work of equal 
value accessible to the reader.”—N. Y. Independent. 


“Tt is the only work of its kind from which those who 
aim at general culture can obtain a sufficient idea of 
one of the broadest fields of human activity con- 
cerning which every one nowadays is expected to 
know something ’—Charles C. Perkins. 


DODD, MEAD, & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


755 Broadway, New York. 


TEST THE VALUE OF THE 
REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 


WITH A COPY OF THE 


VARIORUM NEW TESTAMENT, 
Just Issued by EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


In this book the Authorized Version is, so to speak 
re-published, with the places liable to change marked 
as they occur. It will aid public opinion to form itself 
on the subject of Revision, by the constant comparison 
of the Authorized Version with the materials from a 
review of which the changes must be made. And the 
reader will be enabled to form an independent opinion 
as to the need and the value of the Chana made by 
the revisers, and as to the judgment exercised in the 
numerous cases in which the balance of authority is 
uncertain or nearly equal. 
Price, 85 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 
To be obtained through all booksellers, or of 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO.,, 
COOPER UNION, NEW YORK. 


WIDE AWAKE FOR-MAY 


A SUPERB NUMBER. 


$2.00 Per Vear; 20 cenis a Number. 











pees St ett tA GATHERINGS FOR 
HERS AND TEACHERS. 

A ahlenia ry ieastenie. Siem Figures, proverte, 

prtetions, etc. = adapted for Christian ae 

By ke wes, Rector of ee, Ken 

Eneiana ‘Sveene mo. Muslin, each, $1.75. 


ys ty, LE. 


rior to anything we have seen. —kvangeli 








AGENTS WANTED, 














“Send ad 7 cents for a sample copy ; Scholar's Quarterly. 


“ Babbath-school teachers will find the work invalu- 
S. Ties. 


“ For and excellence of senti- 
ment ead Ma avatlabitit lity in Christian teaching, it is de 


Wises feat peak iriNe apr 


and Margaret Sidney, are among the contributors. 


Forty new illustrations by Walter Shirlaw, Lu 
Hayden and Miller, G. F. 
Boz, Francis, and others. 


about as good as genius, wit, wisdom 
than last.” —American Journal of Education. 


| George Macdonald, Edward Everett Hale, Cella 


| Thex ‘a SHORTHAND 
haxter, Ernest Ingersoll, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, ea 


“We thought last year that WipkE AWAKE was 
and money 
could make it, but so far this year it is even better 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., PusLisHERs. 





Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


Harper's Young People 


FOR MAY 10, 1881, 


| Will contain the opening chapters of two new 


Serial Stories, entitled 


THE CRUISE OF THE “GHOST,” 


By WM. L. ALDEN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Moral Pirates,” 


AND 


SUSIE KINGMAN’S DECISION; 
Or, The Story of a May Party. 


By KATE R. McDOWELL. 





New SERIALS FOR YouNG PEOPLE. 


Two New Serials, “ The Cruise of the Ghost” and 
“Susie Kingman’s Decision,” begin in No, 980 of 
HAaRPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, to be issued May 10, The 
former is by W. L. Alden, author of “The Moral 
Pirates,” and relates the cruise of four boys in a 
small yacht, along the south shore of Long Island. 
During a dense fog they drift out to sea, and meet 
with many adventures. The youthful reader will find 
the story intensely interesting as well as instructive. 
The illustrations are drawn by W. A. Rogers and 
J. O. Davidson. 

“Susie Kingman’s Decision” is the story of a May 
Party, written for girls by Kate R. McDowell, and is 
fresh, breezy, and full of interest. It is illustrated by 
Mrs. Jessie Curtis Shepherd. 





NOTICE. 


The publishers will furnish HARPER’s MAGAZINE, 
beginning with the June Number (which is the com- 
mencement of Volume 63), and HARPER’s YOUNG 
PEOPLE, beginning with Number 80, published May 
10, 1881 (containing the first installments of the new 
serials), the two periodicals together for one year, on 
receipt of FIVE DOLLARS. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............-- #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year 

HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year....... 130 








HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, contaming works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ran- 
ging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harper and Brothers. 





ag” HARPER'S CATALOGUE. comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


—_ 


Address 
HARPER AND BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


EUROPE. scrinee.. 


Send for Circular. 
MUSEC HALL, BeSTON. 


FEW satistactory students can no = be > vosistared 

for entrance in tember at BROOKS’ SEMI- 
NARY for YOUNG LADIES, Brooklyn, N. Y. A 
home school, Comenhtelly located on “ The Heights.” 
English careful ly taught. ST iyate sneer h- 
ers. Jibustrated lectures on Art and hy 4 
rior advantagss in music. Guncstaniiee te to > viait 
Galleries Libraries, and to attend best concerts 
and lectures in New York and Brooklyn. 


MRS. M. B. J. WHITE, 


PRINCIPAL. 


ren,| LESSONS BY MAIL can be given with 
Barnes, Miss Hump rey, 


perfect satisfaction to the pupil. Senc 
for circular of terms. HARRY ANGELL 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


STAMMERING CURED 





M48 your Clothing. Your nanre, Indelible Ink, 


In 4 to 6 weeks’ train ning. Terms moderate. Address 
with stam) ——— HMAN, Battle Creek Sant- 














Agents wanted. C, Vick, Arbela, Mich: 











tarium, M. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


LIBRARIES 


“MODEL No. 1.” 
Fifty Volumes, 16mo. 


These books are well printed and strongly 
bound, and are put bs, in a chestnut case. 
They have been carefu ly examined by the 
Publishing Committee, composed of all evan- 
gelical denominations. 


12,512 Paces, Futsy [cLusTrarep. 
PRICE, $20 NET. 


“MODEL No. 2.” 


| 
Fifty Volumes, 18mo. 
| 


This Library differs entirely from ‘‘ Model | 
No. 1,” and is thus perfectly adapted for use 
with it. Well printed on good, strong paper, 
bound in best cloth, and put up in a nice case. 


9,182 Paces, Futty ILLustrRaTep. | 
PRICE, $15 NET. 


“MODEL No. 3” 


Has 50 volumes, 16mo (many of them re- 
cently issued), printed on best paper, well 
bound, and put up in a nice chestnut case. 

This Library averages almost 300 pages per 
volume, has over 300 engravings, and contains 
books suited for the larger classes and written 
by the very best authors. 


PRICE, $25 NET. 
Fifty Catalogues furnished with each Library. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, N. Y., 52 Bromfield "Street, 
Boston, 1512 Caan ‘Street, Philadelphia, 
75 State Street, Rochester, 50 Madison Street, 
Gaenge, 7 757 Market Street, San Francisco. 





A NEW 
Sishdbdyedheat Certificate 
For scholars entering the school. There has been a 


demand for a certificate that was pretty and — 
We have been to considerable expense in getti a 


design and engraving same on stone. It rin in 
colors, black and tint, on white b 1 , Size 
tia’. making a yory pretty effect. The design consists 


“ Christ Blessing Little Children,” and a 
“ Samuel at — ad 4 — : surrounded 
with sppropriate texts, etc, 
culation we have placed t aS a) at tthe rat rate a 
per hundred in any quantity. Sample mail 
paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 

NEW WALL ROLL FOR THE SICK-ROOM, 


Consolation in Christ. 
FS aoa by J. Stanford Holme, 1 D.D. Containing 
Scripture Selections and Poetry for each day in the 
month. Printed in large type, with initial letters and 
border in red, atoosthe: making the most ‘aa 
roll in the market. Size of page, 14x20. 32 pag 
Pree se on a roller, all ready to hang up on the wall. 


Present Lessons from Distant Days. 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 1 vol., 18mo,172 pp. Cloth, 
-, 60 cents. 


Second Thousand. 
Hints and Helps for the Christian Life. 
By i nny Hoyt, D.D. 1 vol., 18mo, 192 pp. Cloth, 


flex., @ cen 
Sunday-school books and stipplies of all kinds. 
_ WARD &4 DRUMMOND. 
116 Nassau Street, New York. 


E. TOURJEE’S TOURS 


WRTH SEASON. The most enjoyable, eco- 
he and successful excursion tours ever 
planned to the OLD WORLD. All travel 
and hotels first-class. COMPANY SELECT. 

zuapertans wenn iY —- weeees pigae.. Extra 
ucements without extra charge. rly regis- 
tration important. . 4 
Parties cov templating a visit to Europe should 
send for circular giving full particulars, 
__ E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. — 


New SS Library Books; 


Mother Herring’s Chicken. Meade....... 
Electa. By J. M. Drinkwater............... nese BR 


@utside the Weils. By A. M. Payne....... wee 1.50 
Little Bessie. By Rev. George M. Smyth..... 75 
Wiolet and Lily Series. 6 v. in box........ 3.00 


7. Palace Beautiful. B 
Newton. 6 Glustetiones. eG: 1.25 


Leaders  ~ pe A Boo 
k of Biographies on 


Wise Words an: Deeds. Boo 

ot fader troy for cit te, Ay, shacbone 1 Book 1.80 
Master Missionaries....................... 1.50 
aston and Duties. A Tale. Giberne........ 1.3 


or, Girls Playing. By Rev. J. C. 


gf 5.) Neniindicbondicinallae Mesaitade 


The om Zp 8.8. Library. 4 large 16mo vol- 
‘ umes, Containing 15,340 pages, i 
wooden case, met........... Ne Metin: cn 


The End of a Coil. A Story. By the author 


of the “ Wide, Wide World.” 12mo._......._.. 7 
My Desire. A Story. By the same......... | 1.75 
Cpaiottc® s Old ey Saves at 

Little Faith. lomo. eet ap 
Eitéle Faith. Separate. 18mo.................. 50 
San, Moon, and Stars, Giberne............_. 1.50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


BY wean Free.—20 Coleus, $1; 2 Yerbenas $1; 25 Pan- 
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The Urowning success. Lhe Grandest Organ, The Most Remarkable Offer. ag 
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ccess 
Sperevel of our customers from all parts RY, oe ou 
ected an instrument which is the crowning success of organ building. 


— Sqents expenses, and bein 
se Beautif Sastromente. we offer this Organ, combin- 
ing great Power, Exquisite Purity and Sweetness with infinite v. mont maa 
and send it for fifteen days trial in 
is 72 inches high, 48 inches lene, 5 Octaves, 
Lamp & 8, Carved Brackets, Tu 
ork, Pocket for Music, Large Extension Top with Polished Pa 
t contains the following full Seta of R 


DIAPASON, 
MELODIA, AEOLINE, 
With OCTAVE COUPLER, GRAND ORGAN and 


for fifteen days’ trial 
In ordering, send the certificate of your bank, or sone res 
ble business man 
returned to us. 
way unsatisfactory. 

receive and approve the organ after 15 days’ trial 
wn home. | md in your order at once. Kemit by Post: 
ey e 


both yore in 


mation which 
Order direct from this advertisment. 
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CLARIONET, 
SUB-BASS, 


VOX HUMANA. 


Twenty Beautiful Stops 


Follows: 
1. MELODIA,. 11. Keraulophon. 
2. Diapason Forte. 12. Viola. bs 
- 3. DIAPASUN. 13. AEOLINE. 
1 yt = 4. Celestina. 14. Bourdon =, 
——— 5. SUB-BASS. 15. CLARIONE™ 
6. sete: Forte. 16. Vox Humana. 
7. 17. QOUPLER. 
- Dulcet. 18. Pian 
a ELESTE. 19. Grana rs or 
Oo 


20. Right Knee Swell. 


The most remarkable organ ever made. We Chal- 

e World toequal it. We will box and de- 

aver this organ on board cars here, with handsome 
Stool, Instruction Book and Music, for only 


select, or one ae r order, and we will ship at once, 
uaranteed for six years. , 
nsi- 
the organ will be promptly paid for or 

will be paid by as" both. w avs if inany 
u take no responsibilit sy you 


that 
Freight 
Yo 


Express (pre 


+m da), or by Draft on New 
Money refunded ane 


veight charges paid 
any way unsatisfactory. If you do not order at 
get our illustrated catalogue. It contains infor- 

rotects the purchaser aud saahee deceit impossilile. 
You take no responsibility 
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protects 


ou receive and approve the organ. Toavoid useless corres- 
ence we state that absolutely no red 
—— or one hundred are sold at the same price. 
ingly adviseall who are about to purchase other sty les to order 


oxsible, One 
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action is 


It stands unequaled in quality, compass and price. 
ments consideration will show the certainty of 
Our system puts each 

ite own merits, by submitting it to tests where 
mislead in its favor, and where every interest is to 
ts, if any exist. An organ that passes by mer yf 
may surely claim to be second to 


“4 the werkt, end the purchaser may well feel secure in 


at stands first in its class. Send in your 
and it will have immediate etentioa. nit yon, do do 


MARCHAL & SMITH, 


West Eleventh St., (3 Doors from Broadway) 
New York. *. *. 








20 CENTS 





Will secure THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER on trial, for 3 





months. Regular yearly subscription, $1 


-25; 


clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO.,{CHICAGO, ILL.” 
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THE MUSICAL MARVEL. “!rstnent_ant Musician Combined 


The Gem of Musical Wonders, THE ORGANINA, 
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Mm a child can operate it; a sin: ait inen and paper perforated sir 
handle operates the Instrument, w 
riorations serve to manipulate the automatic aT 
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Tied N.Y. Agents for —- Atlantic and Gulf States and Pacific 
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: FULLEST “HISTORY 
OF THE 
Revised Version 
OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 
By members of the American Revision Committee, 
FOURTH REVISED EDITION. 


ey eng | Bible Revision: Its Neces- 
ers of the revised. New Testa- 
thie work wee key to the rea- 

e revisers. 192 pp. 


NEW sdeihetia es READY. 


Marion ; or, Safe in the Shadow of the Rock. By 
Margaret E.’ Winslow. 16mo. Illus. 188 pp. Price, 75c. 


FOR EASY REFERENCE. 


A Pocket Atinas of the Lands of the Bible. 
Showing recent discoveries and ex plorations,consist- 
! ing of 12 new maps beautifully drawn and colored. 25c. 


READY MAY 1. 


Through the Winter. By a new writer. he +4 a 
teresting. 12mo. Illustrated, 399 pages. Price, $1./ 


The Oath-Keeper of Forano: A Story of oll 
and the Introduction of the Gospel there. By Mrs. 
Julia McNair Wright. 12mo. Illus. 413pp. Price, $1.50. 

1122 Chestnut St., Phila. 
0 Bible House, New York 
73 Randolph 8t., Chicago, 
or any Bookseller. 





: 15 Geraniums, a. 
B iow erbenas, $3; 100 Benaiar” 


for catalogue: A B&G M Gils fesotean 





SE the Order of Service, found in The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
hundred. No extra charge for postage: 
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SUAyE BIN 
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i 1026 ARCH >i 
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20c. by mail for Ladies’ Wide Fancy Col- 
lar, with Polka Dot. Necktie ; or, $1.00 for 
Collar and Cuffs, made of beads and small 
shells ? or, 25c. for four Fancy Border 
Handkerchiefs for men, or two White Li inen, 
or two pairs Fancy Half Hose, or two pairs 
Ladies’ Hose, plain or fancy, or Ladies’ 
Safety Belt, or Gents’ New Style Collar with 
a Patent Spring Collar Button. Send for 
circular of “ Death to Moths.” 

J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
LEA! ont Cc pacers Exercises, just published. 
RAC re CAL les of two new ones mailed to 


ROFI {TABLE any xy worker for two three-cent 
ddress 
J. 8. OGILVIE & CO. 31 patel New York. 


iT PAYS ‘to sell our Rubber Print 


ples free, J, M: Mitten & 


nolew o 


Case's Bible Atlas 


16 Fall vaue uarto Mage. beautifully printed 
in colors, win natory No RS ene Index. Arcu- 
“jo Inyaluab: able to Sunday-school 

es acho ‘amily it. 


Matied o <_< tof i boards git 
on o n 

Agents wa ted. Solts choucand on press. 
0. D. Cadi ab oor: Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


‘REVISED NEW TESTAMENT: 
OF CORRESPONDING ENGLISH EDITOXS, 
Comprehensive istory of whole Bible, its transla- 
tions and revisions. with Pans p ymonng rte | Re. 
Vision, to each subscri 
"WME WENRY BILL PUBLISHING C0., NORWICH, CONN, 
A®@ selling 


ENTS WANTED tor the Best, and 
3 per cent PNational Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


needa 
Im cloth. $1 . 91.50, 


Fastest- 
‘Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 


A. BOON bi Secretaies 


Eilers’ International 


‘saxo. RECORD 


SCHOOL 


For recording upon a new, simple, complete atid ac- 
curate plan; anes thing pertaining to the business of 
a 8.8. coirespon aote. the Inter’ 8.8. Lesseus system 
—contains new features not in any other recore Its 
use stimulates attendance and cellections. © an be 
easily kept, saves time and labor. The attendance 
and collections are shown without turning «a leaf and 
the condition of the School is seen at a glance, wheth- 
er for one Sunday or the entire quarter, makes acom- 
plete history of the School. Handsomely bownd, sent 
prepaid ou receipt of price. 
No. 1, for a school of 20 classes 
THE A. H. EILERS’ PUBLISHING co. -" 


West St. Louis P. O. Station, St. Louls, Mo. 

S cts. 6 cts. 6 cts. 5 cts. S cts. Scts. 5 
NUMBER THREE 

WELCOME SONCS. 


NOW READY. 

The price and plan being the same as We come 
Bongs Nos, 1 end 2, which have been so 
large a success, 

TWO FACTS. 

1st—Moat books Senet by one ortwo authors 
will, of necessity. tain many h 
enough sone up.” but ofnos 
24—Few ec! ools use more 
nty-five hymns from any book. | 
0 Much waste meterial? 
— No. of WRLooMs 8 was gives about Sore } 
with music (enough for any gor hw» 
ap ae geme frc w the leading authors, mc stly new. 
Price onlv 65.00 per 100Cor, ies. 
Bingle Copy post free, 10 Cente. 
Send for Specimen Copy, and jodge of ite merits, 
If you have not examined former numbers, 
2c for sample of the three books, p: stpaid, 
F.H. REVELL, Publisher, 
148 & 150 Madison St., Chicago. 


5 cts. 5 cts. 5 cts. 5 cts. 5 cts. S cts. S 
In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 






































“TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


My 3, yell SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
following rates, which include postage. 





to 
10 to 19 copies to one address 2 
or more to one address...........-- 1,00 


The w label on each up to what date 
oatnae has has paid. the punticher pM grereewen A does mot dy that 
date receive a re: subscriber that the 
be dlacontinued will Xk L- to send tu. The paper 


will, however, stopped at any time thereafter, the 
subscriber 80 desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has recetved 4. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once ‘on the 4, ration of the club subscrip- 
stem, unless a renewal fc s same ts received, 


bacriptions will > received for any portion of a 
veal at yearly rates, 
While the papers for a club, at e rates, must be 


sentina age to one address, the er eiehee desires 

o have for reference the names of out the subscribers. 
He therefore ore reqwirve that club subscription be 
accompanied with a list of the —— 4 and addresses of 
the persons who are to use the pa; 

For twenty-five cents per copy in, addition to the 
above club rates, the papers wil led directly to 
the individual addresses of the members ofa club. In 
this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to 
one t-office, and the subscription must not be for 
leas than one year. 

Additions may be made at any Mane to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew, Such additional sub- 

acriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 

nally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rate for the time of their subscriptions. 

Ther rs for a club, whether goin in a package 
wo dress, or sent separatel e members ot 
— giub, — be discontinued at the expiration of the 


“Gabeartbers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All 

at fing to ith: single or club 
An nm writing to renew either a single or clu 
, Pion, in connection with wh his name has 
not been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
have heretofore went. 

. bers wishing to introduce The Times to = 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from 
office to any address. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaffor 
every Sunday in the year. 
- on copies, one month $ .60 
ONE VORP ......deccececccccccccecscscccccccs 7.20 
on than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one calendar month. 


addresses should include 








THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
res, appropriate m' 

00 copies, one year (four quarters) sceceecccococnce 
Cagle poy. one year (four quarters) ......-.--.... -2 
ree months (one quarter)........-----. 

Under 10 coples, three months, 





‘ yee QUESTION LEAF. A separate leaf tor each 
Pri on wri paper, an pee requiring 
oeices answers to questions on 
00 copies, 01 ON MONtH........+-e00e oo 
a, | 
Leas than 100 copies at same Orders not taken 
for leas than one calendar month. 


- GREAT BRITAIN. 


Measrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
Tamer: bat E. Gow wills send The American Sunda Bebool 





ings prepaid. to any 
Britain Tr te piel r will be 5 
boar aby ‘all the princi a aa 
will also The Scho oe — ag my fourpen 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


niferm rate for ordinary advertisements is 2) 
per agate line (14 lines to an inch), ing fOr the 
e 

months of November and December. ting th 
months there being a erdising matter circulation, tegether 


with a pressure ote poe | matter for ita columns, 
the rate will be png t- line. Adv 
ments ann roe RP the bat runn 
by ovem' . December, “will be ae 


he increased rate for ad ams ee (hon 


tg ete ag es 


ogee cents 4 Ley for each ietion 
ai snLater conede a ng Gehecstgtons or Ady 
ou 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Clinton H. Meneel) ly “Bell Company 


Ruccessors to Meneely & berly, Bell Pounders, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior Bells. of Belin. 
Special attention given to Church Be a Cal 
logues sent free to parties needing be: 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
‘Bchools, Fire Alsrens, Farms, etc, FULL LY 

WARRANTED, Catelogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


HORSTMANN BROS. & CO., 
Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philad’a, 







MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sunday-school Banners: 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


Horstmann Bros. & Co., Phila., Pa. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. | 













cifying the kind of 


we request their return, and 
refund the money at once if 


Our New §Spri 


embracing all the departmen 


who send us a postal card co 


stand what is wanted. 


Laces, Embroideries, Shoes, 


Carpets, etc. Address, 






18th 


teenth and Market Streets, ex 


— 
Upon receipt of a postal card, spe- 


immediately send by mail, gratuitously, with 
widths and prices marked, samples of 


Dress Goons, SILKs, Etc. 


showing the latest styles, and fe a FL Rp in any 
part of the United States to select satisfactorily, and order 
the’goods conveniently, with certainty of receiving only 
what are sent for, and at precisely the same prices paid 
by city customers who buy at our counters. 
examination at home, any articles fail to be as expected, 


system of ordering goods by letter more convenient than 
any heretofore, will be mailed, without charge, to those 


and state: nothing further is necessary,—we will under- 

Our stock, which forms the greatest. variety in one 
establishment in the United States, includes Ladies’ Suits, 
Shawls, Millinery, Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, 


ing, Housekeeping Goods, China, Silverware, Furniture, 


John Wanamaker, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Store, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the block at Thir- 












goods wanted, we 


If, upon 


send others in exchange, or 
the purchaser prefers, 


ng Catalogue 


ts in one large book, with a 


ntaining name, town, county, 


Linens, Gentlemen’s Cloth- 






ig to Ch Street and 









Street 


three acres on the 








City Hall ps ag and has an area of between two and 









ground floor alone. 











“MERSHON” PATENT SHAKING GRATE. 















This Grate can be 


of he kind ever invented. 


hia, who are a few usi 


1 ms, Louis 
{T-IRON HE 


) A L MERSHON 





ratus. It is the most complete, eco 
eee No doors opened when re the fire; no dust coming out; 
uired; a child cam rake the 


By permission, we respectfully 


ford, 
F. K.. Hi ple, John J. Kersey, A. 


N. W. Cor. Twelfth ‘and 


A FUEL, TIME, AND LABOR SAVER. 


ted to aaye Heater, Steam Boller, or other Fire A Ppe- 
> and — working Grate ever 

4 poker 

heater fire with te It surpasses a: 
Send for Fay > ay circular. 

refer to the following gentlemen of Philadel- 

this to in their heaters: Hon. Geo. H. Boker, 

‘homas P. Cope, George M Coates, 8 Delbert, 

Massey, Dr. Joseph A. Paxon: 

egner Francis C. Yarnall. 


ATERS, PORTABLE ye RANGES, etc., etc. 


'S SON, {ee Poonerivania Heating 


Phifedciphia, Pa. 


wand aieoulating W 





?0 000 TE W CARPETS. 


DESIGNS, BEAUTIFULLY COLORED. 


50 cents, 85 cents. 75 cents, $1.00. 
Sos TAPESTRY BOD swan 
INGRAINS. } cents, $1.00" | BRUSSELS. ) $ conte, “110 BRUSSELS. {«. toe. 


WILTON and — van r ee. OLL CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUMS, Good Value, at all prices. 
e 


MATTINGS in great var 





y. All pricés. RUGS and 
REEV: 


MATS, from 75 cents to $250. 
EL KNIGHT, 122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





NTERNAI 


jag a. ; 
CHOOL LESSONS 


NDAY S¢ 


( Heaueeed 


; 1% 


and i. a J od ted for 
ular it has no equal. Send 






supply yourSch@l. Price, RScta; 


_— 


Central Book Conce 
or Oliver Ditson & 
House ta 
America 








New . with 2 

full sets of reeds, 9 stops, with book 
$63 50. A new7 oct. Piano with stool and 
lusgruments all warranted for 6 years, 
and sent on 10 days’ trial. Monry rerurnen if not as 
represented. New catalogues now ready Send for one 
and save money. T. avEens, 14 BE. l4ih St., New Yor&. 


” 
“The Williams hy gah 
For the preservation of all at 1) — and vege- 
tables. anufactured by 8. E. & J. 
Send for circulars, Muncy, ee ty Os, Pa, 


pia 


and stool, only 
book, only $187. 





atl cobbredele caepiey 


Pret fr 


| YO rcNOENT.- 
SCHOOL SUPERINIENDE! 
| P 


7 Suaday-8chools andse pepe 
for er ety copy before you 

er doz. by Exp 
eago, Ill., pa aed Na 


== [ECHOES)| 


A CREAT OFFER 


THIS MONTH!!! 


Immense Stock ef New and Secend Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at Great BARGAINS. 
New ORG ANS,$30,up. New PIANOS, $150, 
up, cash. WARRANTED G YEARS, Instru- 
ments seld en Small Monthly Payments. 
Alse, te Let, and Rent Applied if Purchased. 

HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufactur. 
ers and Dealers, —~ Breadway, New York. 


ORGANS sue vytisee: Bost 














| The hawk sails over the rey | hill, 
1 





_ (Vol. ania No. 19, 


WORTH REPEATING. 


+—_.»——_4 


THRENODY. 


[Dr. J. G. Holland, in Scribner’s for May.) 


| Oh, sweet are the stents and flowetsof spring, 


And brave are the summer flowers ; 


| And chill are the autumn winds that bring 


The winter’s lingering hours, 

And the world goes round and round, 
And the sun sinks into the sea; 

And whether I’m on or under the ground, 
The world cares little for me. 


The brook trolls on in the shade; 
But the friends I have lost lie cold and still 
Where their stricken forms were laid. 
And the world goes round and round, 
And the sin slides into the sea ; 
And whether I’m on or under the ground, 
The world cares little for me. - 


O life, why art thou so bright and boon! 
O breath, why art thou so sweet! 
O friends, how can ye forget so soon 
The loved ones who lie at your feet! 
But. the world goes round and round, 
And the sun drops into the sea ; 
And whether Pm on or under the ground, 
The world cares little for me. 


The ways of men are busy and bright; 
The eye of woman is kind: 

It is sweet for the eyes to behold the light, 
But the dead and the dying are blind. 

And the world goes round and round, 
And the sun falls into the sea ; 

And whether I’m on or under the ground, 
The world cares little for me. 


But if life awake and will never cease 
On the future’s distant shore 

And the rose of love and the lily of peace 
Shall bloom there forevermore, 

Let the world go round and round, 
And the sun sink into the sea! 

For whether I’m on or under the ground, 
Oh, what will it matter to me ? 


THE.MIND THAT WAS IN 
CHRIST. 
(PHILIPPIANS 2: 5-8.) 


[From The Expositor.] 


St. Paul is speaking of those who thought 
more of themselves, and more highly, 
than they ought to have thought, who had 
formed a self-asserting vainglorious habit. 
To these he holds up, as at once a pattern 
and a warning, “the mind which was in 
Christ Jesus.” This mind revealed itself 
in two acts, the emptying and the humilia- 
tion: “He emptied himself;” “He hum- 
bled himself.” 

(1.) In the first great act in which this 
great Mind revealed itself, there were two 
ay (a) He who was “in the form of 

” did not “clutch at his equality with 
God,” but emptied himself of, laid aside 
the form of, God; not. the essential being 
of God, nor the nature, the essential quali- 
ties or properties of God; of these he 
could = divest himself; but of the Sorm, 
ss splendid condition, the royal state, the 

sala on phiernalia of the Godhead. 
a these he did not clutch; of these he 
willingly emptied himself. Those towhom 
the Apostle wrote clutched at the poor 
pomps and shows, often and for the most 
part purely i imaginary, which distinguished 
them above their fellows ; while the Master 
whom they professed to follow and serve 
cheerfully parted with the unimaginable 
ag a of his divine estate. (b) And, 
then} having divested himself of “ thie 
form of God,” he voluntarily assunied 
“the form of a servant,” and that. he 
might condescend to this servile form, 
“was made in the likeness of man.” He 
was. made man; for, in the Incarnation, 
not the will of the Son alone was con- 
cerned, but also the will of the Father; 
nor the activity of the Son alone, but 
mainly the activity of the Holy Ghost. 
But he who was made man, took the form 
of aservant. That was the pure determi- 
nation of his own will. It was for this 
very end that he assumed, or consented to 
assume, Our humanity. He renounced the 
divine iorm that he might take a form at 
the greatest possible distance below it; 
that he might be able to sum u his 
whole earthly history in the’ words, “T 
am among you as the servant.” (St. Luke 

: 27). In fine, the disciples who seek 
© lift themselves as high as they can are 
warned to consider him who stooped as 
low as he could. 

(2.) In the second act which revealed 
the mind of Christ, his self-humiliation ‘is 
shown to touch the farthest possible limit, 
He who humbled himself to become man, 
continues to humble himself when he is 
man. He who had taken the form of a 
servant, sets no bounds to his service. He 
becomes “obedient ;”” obedient “as far as 
to death,” obedient ‘‘ even to the death of 
the cross,” cheerfully submitting to the 








ce 





_ 7, 1681 J 


utmost , degradititi to which his new ser- 
vile condition exposes him. As man, he 
might have set himself to be a great man, 
to exercise authority, to win reverence, to 
command service. But, true to the Mind 
which prompted him to empty himself of 
the splendors of the divine form, he is 
content to dispense with the honors due to 
the human form. He no more clutches at 
his equality with the Larpry and best of 


men than he had clutched at his be perp 
with God. He will only be Lord of all by 
being the servant of all; and hence he is 


obedient, obedient to death, obedient even 
to the cross. Obedience, the harmony of 
the human will with the divine will, is the 
only and proper blessedness of man. Obe- 
dience, nv nell is the one aim of him 
who was made man; obedience at all risks, 
at all costs. If death lie in the way of 
obedience, death shall be welcome; if 
shame, shame shall be welcome. For 
obedience to God is the highest service he 
can render to man. 

Humility was surely never so splendidly 
illustrated, or so weightily enforced. 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCROOL SONG BOOK. 


Heart and Voice. 


Edited by W. F. SHER WIN. 


DR. GEORGE F. ROOT and J. RB. MURRAY, 
Special Contributors. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart and Voice 


they have secured a combination of 
STRONG AND POPULAR AUTHORS 


beretofore unequaled, and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new as can be 
found in no other similar collection. 

HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pages (32 pages 
larger than the ordinary size) beautifully printed on 
fine, toned paper, handsomely and durably bound in 
boards. 

Price, $3.60 Per Gozen by e 
A single a copy (boar 
ct ee of 2 cen 

RT AND VOICE will be supplied by all beok 
and pars dealers at publishers’ prices. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
ene, CINCINNATI, O. 


Eprets, 3% cents by mail. 
covers) mailed on re- 


No. 5 Union § | 
NE YORK. 


RIGHT CEMS, ” 
By the author of “SONGS OF VIC- 
TORY,” &o., issued March 10th, 1881. 
Over 2000 Copies sold before tts issue - 
the Press, one party ordering 1 

It contains 160 pages of sparkling “Gems” for 
Sabbath Schools, Prayer and Gospel Meetings, &c. 

Is the “Gem” that singers have been looking for. 


Price, per copy, 35¢: Per dozen, $3.60. 


“SONG | “SILVERY 
TREASURY” ECHOES,” 


Contains 176 pages of a latest and best Sing- 
Choice Music Sab- book for seteety 
bath Schools, &c. Sebtack Schools. 


Price, per doz., $3.60. | Price, per doz., $2.40, 


We willsend aspecimen copy of EACH of these 
books on receipt of §Q cents. re 


Address allorders, plainly to the publishers, 


CRIDER & BRO., 


VYVORKXA, FA. 





Ww: NTED-—Five sharp, shrewd men, from 25 to 35 
years of age, with a good education, to learn my 
system of selling books by subscription, and then to 
act as managers in different States of the Union. | 
oe ne after short trial, men who have ability, from 
$1,000 to $1,200 the first year, and trom $1,500 to $2,000 
the second year. Give age, experience in life, and 
send this. W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 
READY FOR AGENTS. The event of the Centur 
REVISED NEW TESTAMENT vid 
and History and Reasons for Revision. 


Important im- 
provements and new discoveries. Send 5@e. for sam- 
ple book and agency. A. GORTON & Co., Phila. 
AGENTS! KGENTS! AGENTS ! 


JOHN B. GOUGH'S bran’ new book, 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


1s the dest chance ever offered to you. Its 
from the bright and shady sides of Gc phage = eth 


only 

John 
ean portray them. For Tethas +, OU and in 
without a peer. It is the “booming ' book for 2 cigentn ad Out” 
sells all others 10 to 1. SOth thousand m ents 
wanes =e —~ bromen. Now is the time. ¢2~ Rrotusive Serve 


rms given. ga Send for Circu 
b. Wont iineton <: & G0 ,Pubs., silers dren, 


Teachers and Bible Students 


Can secure good pay and s 
orders for the new i bm als es pa tolting 


ition o: 


abr ercis- 
: ef-ineet- 
ime Outlines. Intro- 

duction by J 





PP. *. - by mail. 
imense 
A dudes agent has actually sold over 7,500 sarreptne. 


is a very sdging: Ge volume, calculated to excite inter- 
_ i ip "8 word.”—Rev. Theo. L. Cuvier. 

Me ide to an aegupiniance with the 
Bite. plea Talmage, I Agents wanted. 
E. B. TREAT: ‘Publisher's 757 Broadway, New York. 


GENTS»WANTED S\28XWiEne 0 

Kulitti Machine ever invented. Will enieg a 
pair of stockings with heel and toe com lete, in 20 
minutes. It will also knit a great variety of 
for which there is aware a aw arket. Send for 
circular and terms to THE OMBLY KNITTING 
MACHINE CO.. 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 





We 
search of a New Song Book 
to examine 


GOOD AS GOLD. 


By Lowry and Doane. 


SOME OF THE RICHEST HYMNS IN THE LAN- 
GUAGE, SET TO BEAUTIFUL MELODIES BY 
THE ABLEST WRITERS OF SACRED SONG, 
ARE FOUND IN THIS COLLECTION. 

It contains 32 es in excess of the usual number 
in books of its py and embraces 239 hymns and 170 
tunes, at the old popular price, $30 per 100 copies in 
board covers. 


A specumen, in paper cover, sent on receipt af % cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph Street, 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. _NEW ' YORK. 


“FOR ORGANISTS!" 





ORGAN GEMS. (§250.) By F. L. DAVENPORT. 
ORGAN SELECTIONS. ($1.50.) By PETERS. 
BATISTE’S ORGAN VOLUNTARIES, 92.0. 
BATISTE’S LAST COMPOSITIONS. $2.50. 
ORGANIST’S RELIANCE, (10 Nos., each $1.25. 
Complete, $6.) By EUGENE THAYER. 
ZUNDEL’S ORIGINAL ORGAN COMPOSI- 
TIONS. § ($1.25.) 
In these six well-made books will be found a very 
lane anes or oe Voss nag some classical, — new 
light, but all good, will be 


to use 
the longer pts intact, ie tevary nog orter com- 
positions aa themes from which 


a? New Method for Harmony. 


($1.00.) By ALN. J a “ The best book in the 
world ” dor its Shjeat was the commendation be- 
stowed by an pay pupilon a former book b 
the same author. However that be, this is NY 
newest treatise, and can ee be excelled for — 
ness of explanation, ease, 8! anes ness. It does 
not attempt Counterpoint, or ion of the higher 
lems of composition ; but confines itself to those t 


pa he people's mata ought et, and every 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


©. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. if 1238 Chestnut St, ., Phila. 


Attention ! Sunday-schools. 


a ener ot a nar 
ave been ad 
Powntne S. S. singing 4 tn 
Richest 


MORNING — 
LIGHT! 


This places it far above all others in the QUAN- 
TITY and QUALITY ofboth WORDS and MUSIC! 
It is printed from large, clear type, on pages 


One-Fourth aca 


Than those of other 8. 8. rt ot a 
It would be a GREAT MISTA pe = 4 ANY 
other book before examining the 


MORNINC LICHT! 


hie addition alone is worth the price of the book. 


imen pases free. Don’t fail to send us 25 cents 
receive by return mail a sample copy of this 


MOST SUPERIOR BOOK. 


THE ROOT & SONS MUSIC CO., Chicago, Ill, 


| wow 188] 


eat pee of 8. BS. 
W. Straub’s 


Sweetest 
Melodies! 


an i. 
00 PER HUNDRED. 
60 PER DOZEN. 


NOW READY. 


1881 
GEM °r GEMS 


By ASA HULL. 
A NEW S. 8S. MUSIC BOOK, 


Were it possible to collect the cream of all Sunday 
School music not found in this book into another volume, 
it would nt equal in brilliancy or usefulness the “GAM 
OF GEMS.’’ itis precisely what its name indi- 
cates-~a Collection of «* Gems.’? It has 192 pp., 32 
more than usual, at the old standard pre. Board 
covers, 35 cents each, $3.60 per dozen, $30 per hundred; 
paper covers, $3 per dozen; $25 per hundred. 

ty mail, postage prepaid. 35 cents each, 
$4 20 per denen, paper. covers, $3.50 per dozen. 

One Specimen Copy, paper cover, by mail, 
ascents, Address ASA HULL, 

240 Fourth Aye., New York, N. Y. 


NEW JOY BELiS 


By W. A. OCDEN. 
‘also contains the choicest compositions from 
39 other Popular Authors. The fine selection of Ime 
fant Class Songs, Temperance, and Anum 
versary pieces, besides 44 Standard Hymns for 
Social Meetings, make it the most attractive and 
practical S. 8. Song Book published. 160 pp. (usual 
size) handsumely printed and firmly bound. $3.60 
per dozen, boards. A sample copy, by mail, 25 
cts.; postage stamps will do Specimen pages free. 
Address W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 

stating that you saw the advertisement in The 

School Times. 


advise every Sunday-school Mod 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. ~ 








CONSUMERS OF TEA AND 
COFFEE. 


falty duri the t four 
years of GIVING AWAY as PREMIUMS to those 
who get u ae for our Teas, DINNER” SETS, 
GOLD. B TEA SETS, SILV ER-PLATED 
WARE, ae en articles both useful and ornamental. 

We import and buy direct from manufacturers all 
the goods we handle, and own them at thu »weat ~- 
sible price cash will purchase. During the past 

ae we have sent fom our store over {2.000 

hese orders, and they h 
State in the Union. 

We keep in stock every variety of Tea known, and 
at all prices. 

Below are a few of the many Premiums offered: 

With a 65 order we send a Silver- Plated Custer. 

With a $10 order we send an Anglish China Tea Set 
of % pieces. 

With a $15 order we send a Silver-Plated Ouster, 
Pickle Dish and Butter Dish, or an English China Deco- 
rated Tea Set of 44 pieces. 


With a #20 order we send a French China Gold 
Band _ Set of 44 pieces, or an English China Dinner 
Set of 106 pieces. 

We have Aundreds of letters like the following: 

ys mye) (t., Feb, 27, 1881. 

Gentlemen: My order for Tea an Dinner Set arrived 
safe the 15th inst. Am very well pleased with both, 
and shall send another order in a few da 


We have made a 8 


‘on 
ave gone into almost every 


Yours, Mrs. H. D. Nobler. 

, Mass., Jan. 27, 1881. 
F. M. Linnell, Man London Tea Co.: Tea apd 
Dinner Set came safely in due time. Am very much 
pleased with both. Y tar as I nave ett, he T ea 


gives — satisfaction. —— Gn tar sat. 
Cha es wu 


Middle Granwille WN. Y., Feb, 18, 1881 
Mr. Linnell, Manager London Tea 'Co.: Tea and 
Premium of Moss Rose French China Tea Set received 


and all cutislastery, and T am so delighted I have 
already started another Club. “MCA tpunia Protiy 


Gentlemen of the gaanen 


188). 
ler for 
Tea and Coffee, 


with Ap, every to hand In due 
time, and as sou one is pleased 
with their Tea and Coffee, a y wife th thinks she is 
well paid for iy hoo aye in et up the Club. I 


know of $100 in ord town that you will 
ve in a few di om. Yous truly, M. ©. Latham. 


We also send Teas by mail without premium, — 
age paid, at list prices, to those who wish for 
£ and are so situated they can 
ee R 4 full ere and 
dress PLAINL 
cation £ 8. 8. Times. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
O0t Warttamon St, Basted. Mam 


rue RESOURCES .. 


KANSAS 


ACCOMPANIED BY A COUNTY MAP oF THE 
State ano A FINE MAP of tHe UNITED 
STATES, witt BE MAILED FREE. 
WRITE FOR A COPY TO 
A. S. JOHNSON, Lano Commissioner, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Co.: "My o 


cannot obtain a at 
WRI 








COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, pfactical road ve- 
hicle, with which @ person can ride 
three miles as cont y as he could 
walk one, The exercise promotes 
health and strength. Send dc. stamp 
for a catalogue, with price lists 
aud full nore on. 

POPE MFG. C04, 

SRR Washinton St.. Roaton. 


fYSSASCIORNEORS | 


L. J. iO CANTEEN SLID ms, 
For convenience and oy dy “shoaune or tee 
public use, they 


SO UNRIVALLED, 






D 


GHAI 


SJ SS we 
OT 









sett By a | poe 
eon Splendid Outfite at Rottom tT hie 


STRAWBERRIES:ROSES 


“PLA! Small Frui' 
iF. yeu ay D ee vegetable Pa Plante, 
send y my f 


BER Bor: a eaters tame , 
STRAW Ss. ERRY CULTURE: Rew York 


Be Sree S aie BL 
Aa WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 


Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per coat National Publishing Ug, Philadelphia, Pa 


AG ent 
Wa 


NTED Most 
‘Jone COMPLETE 
Od entire Bible. in ome volume, ever published. Endorse- 


menta by 200 ablestscholars. Adapted to all; embodies latest 
research. Contains Life of St. John; tables rhowing time of 
each patriarch , prophet an king; authorship and dates of 
books of Lible; howthe earth waspeopled from Noah; par- 
ables and miracles of Old and New Vestaments; the twenty - 
four Sermons of Christ in their order; the eichteen miracles 
of the Apostles. 1080 pages. 475 illustrations, ates, $3.15. 
Extraterms. Selling fist. Agents making e260 'g100. 
Bred Garretaon & Co. °6 N “th St ‘Phils 


AFACT.Vi AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Mon 


ies 2onee TESTIMONY 


Wanted to Sell 
By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 








ewmenth 


OF 


THE @ Author of Science « and the Bible, ete. 
A Grand Array of Evidences tw the Truth « Word of God 
from History, Natural Science Modern Re scabeh af Rvery De- 
partment of Homan Kuowledge »mmended by the Press 


and Leading ¢ i Denominations. A Magnificent Vol- 
ume Suited te “the Times, Clear Tepe. Pine Piustrations, 
Paper ard Binding. Sette Rapid d Agents Easily 

$G0 to S100 per month. Send for Bescription and Terms to 


J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philad’a, Pa. 


uy ofa 








A rough, coated tongue is a sure sign of a de 
ranged prim Patty It is Nature’s thermometer, show- 
ing how the a is working. In allsuch cases resort 
should be had at once to 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 
It will uncoat the tongue, by removing from the sys- 


tem the cause of the disturbance. It cures, as by a 
charm, all who use it, 


ie Cl eats SOLD BYIALL DRUGGISTS, 


NICHOLS. SHEPARD & CO) 


Battie Creek, Michigan, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY GENUINE™ 


IBRATO 


THRESHERS 
and Plain 
and Horse-Powers. 

Pra ane Romane 
YEARS 2." 

meee, withont of ‘name. 

cima eis 











‘ 
- POWER SEPARATORS and 
to Steam Outfits of matchless 


tion pa Engines ai and Plain es 


Stearn or heres power 
yah Ea, ome Mounted i Horse: ced Ty 


(From tres tos 
of our 


TRACTION ENGINES 


Stron: 
made Sy 105 13 w1d Davee Powe. 






Taumor sna a Rarer Me Evie’ to 
~ NICHOLS, ¢ SHEPARD & co. ; 
Battie Creek 


THE DINGEE & CONARI 
| BEAUTIFUL EVER E —S 


sey ieee 26 for 

for 813. We 
than most establishments cert ; 
cest varibties 


‘or $537 Rey 
ine is Premiums 








or marking any fabric with @ common pen. No prepara- 
sd Established SO years. Superior an< — popular for 
) Slag e work on linen. Also, tes omnes: 
ion. Re ee d 9 Contenaia) Medal &} ipioms. ® —— 
itationers, News Agents & 


BARLOW’S "| Pagani Na fm 
INDIGO BLUE! 2 x emer ee 
AMERICAN ARMS 


103 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 






FOX'S PATENT. 


Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 


gun made. t is wonderfully simple and wonderfully 
strong, easy to handle, easy to clean, not Hable to get out 
of order or become shaky. It has no hinge to get loose, 
as the barrels slide one side. For pattern and netra- 
tion they cannot be Surpasse “1. Prices from $45 to $150. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. Mention this paper. 
aNVALID ROLLING. CHAIR. 
















A ICELESS BOON 
to those whoare L 
ABLE TO WALK, 
LEONARD BACON, 
D.D. HON. A, H, 
pit ENS, M. C., and 
HERS recommend 

SE ND FOR 


phi 
CIRCULA 
FOLDING CHAIR CO.. New Hav en Ct. 


BE the Order of Service, found in The Scholars’ 
£Q ly, Isened in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
tra charge for postage. 





No extra 
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HOOK & HASTINGS, 


Boston, M 


Builders of the Grand O pp the Cincinnati 
Music Mall; the power 1 Centennial Organ; the 
o- Organ in Plymouth Ohurch , Brooklyn ; and of 


[000 CHURCH ORGANS 


for every t of the count We invite attention to 
our sew style of PARLOR IRGAN (of pipes only) at 


”” vary $1000, and up vards. 
. rein ayn from #60 40 ORGANI®PS, and ohemn, | 


are invited to apply to us direct os all information 
connected with ae aoe DESCRIPTIVE CIROU- 
LARS and ifications furnished on application. 

SBECOND-HAND OnOANS in great variety for sale 
at bargains to purchasers. 





BABY CABINET ORGAN-—NEW STYLE 109— 
THREE AND A QUARTER OCTAVES, in BLACK 
WALNUT CASE, decorated with GOLD BRONZE. 
Length, 30 inehes ; height, 33 inches; depth, 14 inches. 

This novel atyle of the MASON & HAMLIN CAB- 
INET ORGANS (ready this month) has sufficient 
compass and capacity for the performance, with full 
parts. of Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Songs, and Popular 
Sacred and Secular Music generally. It retains to a 
wonderful extent, for an instrument so small, the ex- 
traordinary excellence, both as to power and quality 
of tone, which has given the MASON & HAMLIN 
Cabinet Organs their great reputation, and won for 
them the HIGHEST DISTINCTIONS at EVERY 
ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EX- 
HIBITIONS for THIRTEEN YEARS. very one 
will be fully warranted. CASH PRICE, $22; on re- 
ceipt of which it will be shipped as directed. J/, on 
receipt and trial, it does not satisfy the purchaser, it may 
be returned, and the monry will be refunded. 

EIGHTY STYLES of Organs are*regularly made 
by the MASON & HAMLIN ©O,, from the BABY 
CABINET ORGAN at §22, to latfge CONCERT OR- 
GANS at 9900, and upwards. The great majority are 
at $100 to $200 each. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
CIRCU LARS, and PRICE LISTS free. 

MASON & HAMLIN OBGAN CO., 


1M Tremont St., BOSTON; 46 East Mth St., NEW 
YORK ; 149 Wabash Ave.. CHICAGO. 


To Meet all ponent’ for 
Twelve 


Hanting Cae, Fae, way Wi 


time and quality, this ia the bes 
Watch ever offer’d for the me ne 
We send one of the above 
sgh ge _ 


to send us money ($12) b 
tered mail or om 
of same will forward watch ordered, at ont ake 
and if not approved on sight, can return it t 
n Ts joven pe) on 
Catalogue containin a of more expensive watches 
other goods, sont Bee ep application. Address 
Wm. Kendrick & Son, 

110 Fourth Ave., LOUISVILLE, KY 
a When writing, mention this paper. “Ga 


ARTISTIC BANNERS, 
In Silk and Gold, $5, 7.50 and $10 each 
J. & R, LAMB, 89 Carmine St., NY. 
ww | CHURCH FURNITURE. 
Send for Hand Book by mail. 


USHIO 


AMERICAN, CARPET, LIN, 6, 


PATENTS "ron" 


wane 
ENTORS. 
HEYLMUN & KANE, Attorne ed Vinee Law. 
and 510 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
References given and circulars sent on 


aa” Local 

- —_ request. - 
THE NEW TOY. 

a Folks Tickled and 
Children Delighted. 


et hich. Bemple hes he loo: 
6teet high. ri) e free oe 

3 for 2B ele. don. fects by mall 
Big ENTS OW WANTED Address, 
eernese— —-———= HOPE MFG. 00,, Providence, B 















































AUTOMATIC 
Eye-Glass Holder. 
i cord i “ar 
anne ats 
glasses; very handy. ‘hou 

ton 
HAM 
_ eS OUS Ee ln, 




































5 SET GOLDEN 
Tongue Reeds. 


| Sub Bass & 


Oct, Coupler, 


AND Osea 


strument can 
nt in 
It of so! 


canbe fire Cp A thisO; 
RR hat Ca fan 


of the best quality of rubber cloth ; stcel spri 
life-time, This rene is tru! 
er, or business man will find tin an ornament to their parlor. 
carsat this place, ADA can bosstpped post 8 and Music, for only 
ay ester os or Lolegran ph gat ean atan hour’s notice. 
ter, or by ba: 
ou may oe —y only after 


eee 
iléy ie nad do not sendthe cash with order. 


No nang by ey by longcorresponden 
NOTICE.—Those ph 2 5 

{aetr own selection in person. 
avery fair offer. 


SR Za ae 
e knee thont taking the ba 
n, THE PARI 
hown i. t; handles, 1 ts ghey, venoered, w k 1 1 ft i 
shown in cu andles, lamp stan: ‘anc, et for music, two knee swells, rollers for moy 

: ~ r me Zorier The pedals are covered with metal, i 
a beantiful piece of parlor furniture, and the 


THE SUN. DAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





[May 1, 1881. 





#@-BEATTY’S OFFER 


FOR THE 


SPRING SEASON 


22-1 will sell this instrument, 


boxed and wed 
ey with Stogl, Book 


, Or; 
‘Recs 0 The Po 

Btyle, No. 5,800, 

Height, 70 in 

Le 


on Poe tdcors 


tuft This a. 
‘jano §=6Upright 
Cabinet or arlor 


and Music for 


4B icles, 
VIBE MY FACTORY.” Depth be inches 


AREDUCTION 0 pm ong 5) ie 

Those who visit. = Fact e |. Five 

here and sclect instrumen 7, pe wwe set of the’ celebra- 
are entitied to $5 from above price, ted Golden Tongue 


to pay traveling expenses, 


saregaweaes 


\e hand nd from the kk 
because it has suc 
with costly wood 


will sell this 


emit 


oo. Refunded and freight charges will be 
ou have Fally tested it at your own home. 
Every organ of my. 
ity se Often 25sales are traced from the first thetruanens « sold, 
your yo ity xe ou do not want an instrument yourself, 
wishes rehase 1 nce. 


or 


will yu ase hand 

Order direct treed this Advertisement. 

° poy theabove instrument are earnestly requested to visit my ) Factory here and make 
Toa'isuch I willallowa reduction of 

Pl ease come - lexamine the instrumen 


no harm done; younre at least heartily welc FB to RAT et yb 
par Address, or call upon DANIEL F, ¥,"Washington, New Jersey. 







gb fr — cero SOR ists 


Reeds, as follows: 
Set powerful Sab 
Bass lieeds, set of 
% octaves of the fa- 
mous Vex Celeste 
Reeds which pro- 
duce the sweetest 
tone ever heard; 
set of 1 octave of 
the new solocom- 
bination the Ceies- 
tina or French Horn. 
reeds, which ex- 
actly imitates a 
French Horn, be- 
sides 2 sets of 2 12 
octaves .each of 
the principal or 
regular Golden 
ze if e ae eds, 

3 By alla 
beanth ul combi- 
nation,with which 
the performer can 
iby the aid of 
Leatty’s new . 
ent stop actio 
produce any nd 
ety of tone de 
tired, It is, thero- 
fore, necessary to 
connect (17) seven- 
teen stops with 
the above action 
in order toget the 

reatest 


Nam 
of stopsare asfol- 
lows: (1) Dia: 
‘orte, (2) i 
alive 
agen, (4) rdon, 
6) Bulcet, (6) Di 
apsen, (7) Grand 
Crean (8) Celesth 
vc Freach 


human voice ! (10) 
cho 

as Duk 

Clart ais} 


¥ 


OX CELE 

which foby far the 
eetest and most 
perfect that} has 
ever been at attainod 
f 

the Universe! > 
clamation 
tes and jo of 
sweet mus 
have heard 
Octave Coupler, 
which doubles the 


oO} 


Sen 
manufacture when introdu: I 
I mes & Standiag Advertisement at 


al this offer to a friend who 


yourexpenses. This 
it If you do not pur 


SPECIAL ‘OFFER 
TO THE READERS OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. TIMES. 






















in this pa) 


aver till autumn. 


ever been offe 


clear an 


plated, with slidin 
reversible glass re 


the No. 2 MICROG 


I resolv 


During Ge holidays I advertised the MICROGRAPH 

I received more orders than I could fil), 
thats I would not be caught that way again, 
IT have since made up a larger stock than I want to carry 
I now make the following offer: To 


ti bo"and sending me in response to this advertisement 


id 33-cent stam 
2MICROG 


. | will send, postage 


paid, one 


¥ mag Be PHS witn pictures, = Somplete 
(retail price, $1.50), To those who ask, What is 


THE MICROGRAPH ? 


I will state that it isa Microscope. No instrument has 
red at $1.00 equal to it. “By its use you can 
see the living ; parasites on the body of a 
on a butterfly’s wing, and thousands of other wonderful 
things; but this is not all. There are furnished with each 
instrument 


y, or the scales 


One Hundred Beautiful Pictures, 


photographed on glass, and 
- distinct. 4 el we 
dents of the United Sta 

veewe, co 


selueee ot Child 


when magnified the 

jictures of all the "Presi 
many oe Sinsbes 
hood, Comic and 


rising 
Pathetic Pictures for variety, enough to suit all tastes. 


Taken all in all, it is as interesting as 
A Stereoscope With One Hundred Views. 


This instrument is beautifully polished and nickel- 


You will find ie or 


Loo B for 
mirror 


usting the focus, and 
the money equal to this. Re- 


member, in response to this advertisement, I will send 


12 by 


RAPH, all complete, in nice pone 
wooten bez box +g $1.00, with 3 3-cent stampey ns e; 

or : 
GET ONE. 80 ¢ HEAP AGAIN. sadeee 


express, $8.00, CA 


D. L. SMITH, 


Post-office Box 382, WatrerBuRY, Conn, 





Hand and foot power. 


ing bills. Any bo 
guaranteed. HO 


gt 


can manage it. 
TO PRIN 





WE SEND FREE BY MAIL 


Our elegant improved Patent Picture Cords, 3 
for 8 cents, stamps, or one dozen assorted kinds and 
sizes for One Dollar currency or P. O. Order, on Med- 
way, Mass., payable to our treasurer. Also, ve 
Eureka Suspension Cords, one for 15 cents; 
for 50 cents ; one dgonn 5 for ane dolar, Address 


P an LE WIRE WORKS, 
3. Ht. Hates, Treas. Rockville, Mass. 





=T0PRINT : 


MODEL PRESS 


Business men are everywhere using it, thereby saving all their 


gives all the particulars, 


J. W. DAUGHADAY & Co., 721 aries st.. 
| 


Send 3 cent stamp for new 


40 pe hiet; entitled HOW 
3} PRINT, illustrating and 


describing the world-renowned 


Prices from $3 to $175, 


rint- 
Every Press absohately 


Address the Manufacturers, 


Frnt adelphia. 


LWYN GROVE. 
Excursion ( MR cs should make early arrange- 
ments to secure this delightful Excursion Grove on 
the line of the West Chester & Philadelphia Railroad, 


only 4 miles out. Rate} 


low. For further information 


apply at Office, 3100 Chestnut Street, second floor. 
| US the —" ot. Bervice p found in in The § Scholars 


Quarterly. Issued in 


hundred. No extra charge for 


leaflet form 


The Sanday ‘School Times intendé to admit only Mayer ecb La hill veseie Gy balsmesibees ahd’ sasbee teas tear ieee sin sof p party not in good standing be inadvertently tneurted, 


‘CAST-IRON 


RESERVOIR 


These vases"are made with a reservoir !base which 
contains water, supplying a constant and even moist- 


ure. Thisfeatu aegis invaluable for cemeteries; Twenty 
seven styles, rom: ~ to $30.00 each. Send for 
illustrated Se ei 


E WALBRIDGE, Buffalo 

o to Johh Wanamaker, Philadel Ma Pa, A.N. & 
W.T. Westervelt, 102 Chambers St., . Y., Geo. Worth- 
ington & Co., Cleveland, O. Bissell & Co., Pittsburg, 
- ET, Barnum, Detroit, Mich., Fountaine Florai 


& o. ’ Racine, Wis. 
CROQUET 


EXCELSIOR “7 ROQUE? 


HAND 
MOWERS 


ree Patterns, 
10 to 4 inch cut. 





WER 


Lightest, Simplest, 
and most Durable. 
All our wor Ta gueranteed, 
We make no second. 
quality Mowers. 
Send for Tilustrated Circular and Price-List. 
OHADBORN @ COLDWELL MPG. CO. Newburgh,N.Y. 


DR. WARNER'S 


Coraline Corset. 


BONED WITH A NEW MATERIAL, 
3 called Coraline, which is 


vastly superior to horn 
or whalebone, 


A Beward of $10 


will be snale for every cor- 
ich the Coraline 
breaks with stx_monthr’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and ver: 
fortable,and isn 
ted by cold, heat, or mois- 
ture. 
For sale 7 leading mer- 
chants. Price by mail, 
$1 25. 


Warner Bros., 
372 eaters nO N. Y 


DES Se eae 


tc cine, 
ID suited to the weakest thors 
Take no other, Sold by druggisis. 
’ Inhe!. 


SILK WASTED EMBROIDERY SILK 








SEWING 





Samples of Knitting Silk aaiiee age oananibet, ~ 4 
ing Rules and Designs for Knitting Silk Stockings, 
Mittens, Money Purses, Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces 
etc.. will be sent to any address on receipt of Six Cents. 
Portage stam pe received as money 

M BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG co., 
238 Market S8t., Phila.; or, 469 Broadway, New York. 


THE HOUSEHOLD FAVORITE 


FOLDING TABLE 


Will please you. Light, strong, elegant. Has an in- 
delible yard measure, casters, a steel brace to each le 
Will be expressed free of charge at the regular retail 
prices, chestnut and oak, $2.00, walnut, $3.00, to any 
place where not kept for sale. 

R. ARNOLD, Honeoye, New York. 





The manufacturers have received 


6 MEDALS OF HONOR. 


Centennial, 1576. Paria, 1878. 
American Institute, 18798, ete... etc. 


OVER 2,000 DRUGGISTS 
Have recently signed a statement to the effect that 
Benson's ( eens Porous Plaster 
is superior to all others. 






“PROF. 8S, NORTH'S 


EARPHON 


win the _ and OH 
Nerve, Sounds aad Conver- 
splions, eth otherwise beyond 
r 
Cirealass t sent On recei, 
of stamp. " 


DEAF. 









W. C. ROGERS, 99 Court St., Boston, } 


RAISING TUR ‘eYS 


Send 15 conta 't to NR 
Cincinnati, and get 
(meted fer thei 
rkeys and 

ing what these experienced 


3 
L. FARMER Co., 
mall Wht 20 Persons 





at75-cents per . 






Read perso: 
will give one more information how to be 
than the reading of any Dollar Poultry 















